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Lesson Calendar 


. May 10.—The Plot against Paul 
. May 17.—Paul before Felix 
. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa 
9. May 31.—The Léfe-giving Spirit 
10. = 7-—Paul’s by a and Shipwreck 


Acts 23 : 12-22 
Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
Acts 26 : 19-29 
Rom. 8: 1-14 


1. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus ....... Acts 20: 28-38 
2. April 12.—The Resurrection ....... 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance Lesson . Rom. 13: 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. ...... Acts 21: 3-12 
6. TO Serr on. oct remote Acts 21 : 30-39 
6 
7 
8 


atl te eye Dem, Pro bel a 
Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 21 
re ae 2 Tim. 3: 14 to4:8 


une 14.—Paul at Rome. . 
une 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy 
une 28.—Review. 





. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King. ........ 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
uly 12.—Saul Chosen King .......... 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
uly 1o.—Samuel’s Farewell Address ..... . 1 Sam. 12: 13-25 
uly 26.—Saul Rejected as King ........ 1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 


. August 2.—Samuel Anoints David 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 Sam, 16 : 4-13 
6. August 9.—David and Goliath 

7 

8 

9 


1 Sam. 17: 3049 
t Sam. 18: 5-1 
1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 


. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David |... . 
. August 23.—David and Jonathan 


. August 30.—David Spares Saul... . . . 1 Sam. 26 : 5-12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King ...... . 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 

EE eke hk ok 6. 66 6 t= rte 08 x Pet. 4: 1-11 


. September 27.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 20 : 28-38 . . Paul's farewell to Ephesus 
Tuesday.—Acts 21: 1-12. . . . . Paui’s journey to Jerusalem 
Wednesday.—Acts 21 : 27-399... .6.-. . Paul arrested 
Thursday.— Acts 24: 10-23 ..... . Paul before Felix 
Friday.—Acts 26: 19-29 . . .... . . Paul before Agrippa 
Saturday.—Acts 27 : 33-44. . . Paul's voyage and shipwreck 
Sunday.—Acts 28 : 16-244 ......... . . Paul at Rome 


% 
Then and Now 
By Francis E. Bouck 


CHRIST, my Lord, if I had dwelt 
"Mid stern Judea’s hills of old, 
And breathed the Jewish air, and felt 
The spirit of the sky and wold 
Of Palestine,— ° 
Would I have learned the message told 
By thee and thine ? 


The story of the larger life, 
Unbounded by the bonds of race, 
Must needs have met with stubborn strife 
From hearts grown fast to time and place 
In Palestine ; 
And so I thank thee that by grace 
I now am thine. 


LEADVILLE, COoLo. 











Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s popular ** Lesson Out- 
dine"? will be resumed regularly in The Sunday School 
Times, beginning with the next issue. 











Too Sacred to Lack Honor 


If we rightly value one who has honored us with 
his love, we thenceforward count mere precious that 
which he has thus honored. Indeed, we show our 
true estimate of our sense of a loved one’s recognition 
and favor by the sacred preservation of his memory 
in the place he once honored by filling. It was said 
that Queen Victoria, in one of her summer visits to 
Scotland, entered a Highland cottage. The poor 
woman there said little when she was informed that 
her visitor was the Queen ; but when her royal visitor 
was gone, the poor woman set aside the chair in which 
the Queen had been seated, and said reverently, 
«« None shall ever sit on that seat again."" Thus with 
a heart that Jesus has honored with his presence. 
One who realizes that he has been redeemed by the 





Son of God will hold as too sacred for unworthy use 
that which has been honored by the presence and 
recognition of him whose ‘‘ Name is above every 


name."’ 
ad 
Are Sunday-School Workers in Earnest ? 


Tests of interest in Sunday-school work are not 
confined to the statistics of enrolment. It is not 
enough to know that many are counted, but one wants 
to know whether the many are earnestly at work or 
not. The Sunday School Times has had recent indi- 
cations of a keen Sunday-school interest on the part 
of thousands of workers. Since February 1, more than 
thirteen thousand new subscribers have been added 
to its subscription list, largely because persons are 
interested in the work that the paper is presenting in 
many special ways from week to week. A substantial 
increase in the circulation of a Sunday-school teachers’ 
periodical may properly be taken as signifying a live 
interest on the part of the workers in the work itself, 
as well as an appreciation of the paper to which they 


subscribe. 
a 


Not Coveting People 

When the Word said, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant,"’ it was meant that we should carry 
this out into all possible relationships. There are 
those in your place, in your church, in your home, 
who are worth honoring, worth loving. Rejoice in 
these, —that is the right spirit. The wrong spirit is 
to fret and criticize and wish you livéd in a more 
congenial place, in a more inspiring church, in a 
more refined or cultivated family circle. For us the 
tenth commandment should mean Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor's minister, nor thy neighbor's 


The Doing o 


NE of our first experiences about ourselves is 
the discovery that we have wills, and a power to 
give some shape to life according to our wish. 

How much we thus can alter and direct is a matter of 
dispute, but only those who have sophisticated them- 
selves out of the native convictions of the heart can 
fail to recognize that will is a reality,—the central 
reality of human character. For, indeed, as a wise 
man has said, ‘‘ character is but a formed will.’’ 
Along with this discovery about ourselves comes 
our discovery of our limitations in the matter. We 
can go a certain distance in the shaping of life to our 
wish, and then we meet with varviers and resistances, 
sometimes in the contrary wilis of others, but still 
more in the great order of affairs, which we did not 
make, and which we cannot unmake. At first we 
may be disposed to take this rebelliously, but with 
the larger experience we come to recognize a wisdom 
in this resisting order which is above our own. We 
see how it has preserved us from perils, and put a 
limit to our foglishnesses, and worked for larger and 
wiser ends than we had in view. Thus we are 
brought to see that this is a universe of an Infinite 
Will and of sundry finite wills, and that the problem 
is to bring the many into harmony with the One. 
Now, of course, God might have created a universe 
without finite wills in it, and thus have secured the 
entire harmony af all activities under the operation of 
natural law. That would have greatly simplified the 
problems of existence. But it would not have satished 
his great purpose of having creatures who could re- 
spond to his love, sympathize with his purposes, and 
share his blessedness, as well as submit to his rule. 


neighbor, nor thy neighbor's mother-in-law. Some 
there are whose lives are bound into the bundle of our 
life, and in all of these we can find something to love 
and honor. It is within our own power to make for 
ourselves the humblest village attractive, the least 
congenial church inspiring, and the home life of few 
advantages full of a very real and deep and sweet 


affection. 
sx 
Our Part Essential 


God has a place for each one of us, and a work 
for each one of us.- God does not expect us to fill 
more than our own place, or to do more than our own 
work ; but each one of us is important in his or her 
own sphere. All the offerings of the wealthy in the 
courts of the temple in Jerusalem were well in their 
time and amount. __ But the poor widow, who had only 
her two mites, should not have felt that her gift was 
unimportant. It seemed as if Jesus sat watching and 
waiting for that little offering ; and the story of her 
doing her part has been told the world over in the 
centuries since then, as a lesson and as an inspira- 
tion. Even though our part is but a little one, God, 
as it were, watches and waits for that. Shall it be 


lacking ? 
Pd 
Ever-Present Light 


A consciousness of God's love can give light in 
the heart even in our hours of greatest gloom. There 
are no shadows so dense that the noonday sun cannot 
give light above and around them. 


** Saw you e’er c ouds however dark, the Sun 
Could gild not with his light ?’’ 


The Sun of Righteousness is ever above us, to give 
light at ail times. 


{f God’s Will 


The joy that a great ruler feels in finding the people 
of one mind and will with him is a higher joy than a 
great despot feels in seeing all submissive and will- 
less before him. It is that higher joy that God seeks 
in the creation of beings capable of setting their wills 
against his, and therefore capable also of freely 
making his will theirs because they see it to be ‘‘ good 
and acceptable and perfect.'' To bring them to that 
acceptance is the end of their creation. 

All human doings, therefore, divide themselves 
into such as are according to his will, and such as are 
against it. The godly man is the man whose pre- 
vailing purpose is to do the will of his Father in 
heaven. 

Now it is no small thing for a man to say ‘* Thy 
will be done,’’ and to mean it. It is easy enough to 
say it as a formula, and out of habit ; not so easy to 
say it out of the heart, and commit ourselves to liv- 
ing it. 

It is a great utterance of renunciation. It is a 
declaration that a man ceases to take himself as the 
center of the universe, and falls into his place as a 
dependent on the true Center. He is willing to give 
up his plans, forget his dreams, and limit his activi- 
ties, that God may act in him and through him. In 
these things many abound. They now declare them- 
selves willing to become poor in such willings of their 
own, that God's will may be done, not theirs. 

But it also is a great declaration of acceptance. It 
confesses a God who has made his will known to us, 
and who has his plans for the well-being of his uni- 
verse. It accepts, as the work of our lives, the busi- 
ness of doing whatever we know he wants to have 
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done, whether this be for us activity or quiet, pleasure 
or pain, eminence or obscurity, life or death. It 
requires a great faith in God to enable us to say that 
from the heart. It requires us to know God in his 
goodness and his wisdom, and also to fee] that his 
will is but the perfect expression of these qualities, 
and not an arbitrary decree, such as the Moslem 
ascribes to his Allah. 

It often requires great faith in the unseen or imper- 
fectly seen workings of the divine will, and an assur- 
ance that there is light in the darkest places of his 
providence, wisdom in the most puzzling dealings of 
his leadership. It presses hardest upon those who 
have suffered the loss of friends or of health, or who 
awake to the discovery that they themselves have but 
a few more years or months of life. But it comes to 
men in every kind of situation, and it tests the spir- 
itual fiber of every one who professes to believe in God. 

The shortest way out of the terrible perplexities of 
faith in God's will is to follow the Son of God in his 
resignation to it. In him it was his daily life. He 
never did or wanted to do anything but what his 
Father wished him to do. If his Father chose to 
have him hunger in the wilderness, then hunger was 
his choice for himself. He shrank from the humilia- 
tions and the agony of the Passion, but submitted 
himself utterly to the Father's will. Between those 
two great points in his ministry, at its beginning and 
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at its end, all was in harmony with them. It was a 
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Marion Lawrance’s 





life of unshaken faith, out of which went up always 
the aspiration, ** Thy will be done.”’ 

And what he was and had, he has the power to give 
to his brethren. We think of faith only as exercised 
toward him. But the Scriptures repeatedly speak of 
**the faith of Jesus Christ’’ as our privilege and our 
possession through our fellowship with him. ‘‘ That 
life,’ says-Paul, ‘‘ which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God.’’ James 
rebukes the Christians of the Dispersion for that they 
‘* hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And so 
in many more places than our English version shows. 
We are not only called to have faith in Jesus Christ, 
by himself and by his apostles, but to have his faith 
in God, which shall perfectly reconcile us to the 
divine will, make us content to do it and to bear it. 

Nor does this mean fo more than to have a faith 
like his. It is his gift to us, his grace shared with us 
in that divine fellowship, in which we have our weak. 
ness bound to his strength by the yoke which makes 
us his yokefellow. Jt is part of the great mystery of 
spiritual fellowship between the Head. and his mem- 
bers, into a sense of‘which God in these days is lead- 
ing his church ; for the true church wijll be found to 

be a body which looks upon life out of his eyes, lays 
hold of it with his hands, and finds its meat and drink 
where he found his,—in doing the Father's will. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 




















No attention will be paid { anonymous letters, 


Who Need the Great Physician ? 

It is encouraging to the Editor to find readers 
who evidently do not accept without consideration 
statements of truth which he makes in these pages. 
Thus he is glad to have an interested reader in Mis- 
sissippi come with this inquiry : 

In The Sunday School Times of May 9g, in the article ‘‘ How 
to Deal with Doubts,"’ this occurs, to wit: ‘The church is 
not an exhibition hall, where good men and women show them- 
selves off. ‘he church is a hospital where are those who need 
and want to be saved by Christ."’ Be kind enough to explain, 
in Notes on Open Letters, what you mean by ‘' the church," 
and if you mean “‘the church'’ according to the Bible, particu- 
larly the New Testament. Please point out the passages that 
speak of ‘‘the church"’ as a '' hospital."’ 


‘«Church,"’ in the place in question, refers to the 
assembly or organization of Christian believers, That 
was the body then under discussion between the two 
persons referred to by the Editor, and of which the 
Mississippi correspondent writes. It hardly seems 
necessary to look for a Bible text to prove that two 
and two are four, or that it is better to live within 
one’s expenses. Yet the general principle involved 
in a statement of Christian truth is ordinarily to be 
found in the Bible teachings. On this point Jesus 
Christ seemed to declare himself explicitly. The 
Piarisees thought that those whom Jesus welcomed, 
and whom he would gladly have near him, must be 
better than the average. They thought he was fitting 
up an exhibition hall rather than a hospital. But he 
said, in correction of their error: ‘‘They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick. ... I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners*’ (Matt. 9:12, 13; Mark 2:17). It was that 
declaration of the Great Physician that the Editor 
paraphrased when he said: ‘‘The church [Christ's 
earthly fold] is not an exhibition hall, where good 
men and women show themselves off. The church 
is a hospital where are those who need and want to 
be saved by Christ."" The Editor is glad to believe 
that his Mississippi correspondent stands with Christ, 
and not with the Pharisees, on this point. 


x 


Why Does God Allow 
His Children to Suffer ? 

One of the questions often asked by those who 
think least is why God does as he does, instead ot 
doing as they should do. An Illinois Sunday-school 
teacher tells of a question of this sort by those in 
his charge. He says: 

Members of my class ask, Why did the Lord permit Paul to 
be so persecuted? Why did he not take care of him? Why 
did he permit evil men to torment Paul when he was doing 
the lord's work ? 


We must admit, to begin with, that the Lord is do- 
ing the best he can do, even when he does differently 
from what we should do. 


If Paul was persecuted by 





evil men when he was trying to do the Lord’s work, 

have we any right to say that Paul could have done 
as much good to others, or have gained as great good 
to himself, if he had had an easier time in life? It is 
well for us to know, whether we are young or old, 

that it is best for any person to have a hard time in 
life. Many years ago the writer was impressed with 
this truth by the words of his old pastor, the Rev. 

Dr. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, Connecticut. In preach- 
ing on the fortieth anniversary of his settlement as a 
pastor, he said that the experiences for which he was 
most grateful, as he looked back on the past, were 
those which seemed the severest trials as they came to 
him. He said that there were times when, as an ex- 
perience came to him, he cried out in protest, ‘‘ Not 
this, O Lord, not this!’’ Yet God ordered otherwise 
than as he wished, and he now was grateful that God 
had done as He deemed best. It is always hard work 
climbing up a steep hill. It is easier to slide down. 
But he who is on the mountain-top rejoices in his lofty 
outlook, and thanks God for the way he led him. 


x 
One of Dr. Bushnell’s Favorite Hymns 


Personal reminiscences are of interest to readers 
generally. Especially is this the case when the recol- 
lection includes a peculiarity of an eminent religious 
leader. A well-known Sunday-school worker in east- 
ern New Jersey, formerly of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has this to tell of one whom the religious world de- 
lights to honor : 


When I was a child, and attended the North Congrega- 
tional Church in Hartford, | committed to memory the hymn 
of which Horace Bushneil was so fond, and which he so often 
gave out in church. I can, even as | write, hear his very tone 
of voice and recall his presence. ‘The hymn, | think, was in 
the old Doddridge collection, and you may like to see it: 


** Now, 1n the heat of yoiithful blood, 
Remember your Creator, God ; 
Behold, the months come hastening on, 
When you shall say, My joys are gone. 


** Behold, the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the region of the dead. 
With endless curses on his head. 


** The dust returns to dust again ; 
The soul, in agonies of pain, 
Ascends to God,-—not there to dwell, 
But hears her doom, and sinks to hell. 


** Eternal God, I fear thy name ! 
Teach me to know how frail | am, 
And, when | must from hence remove, 
Give me a mansion in thy love." 


We never hear such hymns in church in these days,—do we ? 


It may be that the change in a choice of hymns isa 
sign of desirable progress, rather than of declension. 
Dr. Bushnell’s teachings did much to cause us to pre- 
fer different phraseology from that in hymns which 


were favorites in his day or in Doddridge' s. 


Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on a matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of 
be replied to personally. 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


neral interest. If not answered here, they will 
Address ‘“* Marion Lawrance’s Question 





What is the best test of the efficiency of a state or provincial 


organization ? 


That state or province is probably the dest organized 


whose counties would go forward with their county work 
the longest, should the state conventions and work cease, 
and thus withdraw all help to the counties. 
another way of saying that a state renders its best service 
to the counties when it renders its service unnecessary 
(thus resembling a physician), 
should always help the counties, but. in the last analysis, 
the real test of strength is to be able to walk alone. 


This is but 


Not but that the state 





I am looking for a model Sunday-school constitution. Want 


to change our present one, but not ‘intil I have studied the 


roblem. Do you know of any good form in print that I 


ould get ? 


There is no model Sunday-school constitution. The 


needs and conditions of the schools differ so greatly that 
a uniform constitution is impractical. 
used at all, should be very brief, and elastic enough for all 
emergencies. 
constitution might correspond with George T. Butler, 
superintendent of the First Presbyterian Sunday-school. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


A constitution, if 


Any who desire to look up an elaborate 





Will you kindly tell me what is the main and underlying 


thought of Children’s Day ? 


Without doubt, it is the recognition of the children. It 


is an effort,on the part of the church, figuratively speaking, 
to take the children into its lap, and make them feel that 
they belong to the family. 
is the offering, which is usually for Sunday-school work, 
and while this is very important, I should say it is rather 
incidental than essential to the fundamental idea of the day 
itself. 


Coupled with Children’s Day 


Send to the Rev. W. F. McMillen, 1008 Y. M. 
C. A. Building, Chicago, for leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Origin 


of Children’s Day ”’ 


How can the business part of a county Sunday-school con- 
vention program be made attractive and interesting ? 

Get out of the ruts. Don’t do things the same way you 
did last year. It is better not to put all the ‘* business ”’ 
into one session. The ‘‘ business ’’ is the most important 
part of any convention, but those who are there to be en- 
tertained do not think so. Arrange the program so that 
those who stay away from the business session will miss 
some of the best features of the program, Make the re- 
ports short, crisp, and put in some incidents and compari- 
sons. Avoid reading long lists of figures. Have them 
printed, and call attention to the salient features. Never 
leave any ‘* business’’ for the last session if it can be 
avoided. Use your county map in reporting the county 
work, 





What is the best way to advertise a Sunday-school conven- 
tion ? 

1. Before a convention adjourns, decide, if possible, 
upon the time and place of the next convention. In that 
case, those most interested will know a year in advance 
(if the conventions are held annually). 

2. Print new stationery at once, giving not only names 
of officers, but also, and in a conspicuous way, the time 
and place of the next convention. Supply all the officers 
(who use stationery) with these official letter-heads and 
envelopes for use throughout the year. 

3. In a footnote, or some other way, give the above 
facts on all printed matter used during the year. 

4. At the close of a convention, write up, in readable, 
crisp, brief form, the facts that would interest the people, 
mentioning the time and place of the next convention, and 
ask all the papers of the ‘‘ field,’’ be it state, province, or 
county, to print it. Most of them will do so. 

5. Begin to work on your new program at least six 
months in advance, and advise the proper officers through- 
out the field, from time to time, of the progress made, 
using a mimeograph letter or printed notice. 

6. If possible, issue the completed program two months 
in advance, and see that programs are so distributed that 
every Sunday-school worker gets one. It will help even 
those who cannot go. 

7. Send the programs to all the papers, and ask them to 
print. 

8. By personal, systematic, persistent effort, through 
personal visit, letter, telephone, directly and indirectly 
through others, seek to place a special invitation to attend 
the convention in the hands of such individuals as you 
especially desire to have present. 

9. Keep the proper officers frequently informed as to 
their duty in securing their full quota of the right kind of 
delegates, and supplying them with programs and all 
needed information. 

ro. Use these and every other proper and desirable 
means of letting the people know what you want them to 
know. 

More conventions fail from poor advertising than from 
any other cause. Have a good meal ready when you ring 
the bell, but don’t fail to ring the bell. 
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A Page for the Field Workers 








Ask Marion Lawrance ! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, whose Question Box in the Times has become 
such an important factor in the equipment of the modern 
Sunday-school worker, is ready to answer Field Workers’ 
questions, as well as general questions on Sunday-school 
work, The questions answered this week, on page 298, 
will be found to be of special value to Field Workers. If 
you wish light on any phase of your field or organized work, 
Mr. Lawrance’s wide experience is at your disposal. He 
can be addressed at the office of The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


% 
Just One of the Incidents 


She had. gone into Sunday-school work with her whole 
soul; and was rejoicing the heart of the county superinten- 
dent who had ‘‘ discovered ’’ her. She realized how little 
she knew of the great things and the modern methods, and 
she thirsted and hungered for the knowledge that should 
make her a blessing in her country neighborhood. Last 
February.the county superintendent -told her of their first 
county summer school of Sunday-school methods, to be 
held this June. She saw the program,—a rich feast it was, 
one that would do credit to any summer school in the 
land. Mrs. Lamoreaux herself would be there, the be- 
loved primary superintendent of the great state of Illinois, 
and would teach others how to teach, how to study, how 
to solve their problems. A ‘* Twentieth Century Sunday- 
School ’’ was actually to be conducted, in all its details, by 
an expert superintendent. -Other skilled workers would 
bring the results of their rich experiences, and for three 
whole days she could sit and learn and ask questions and 
feast on all these things she had been so longing to get. 

Her heart beat faster as she realized what this would 
mean to her, But the cost? ‘*ii’s almost nothing,’’ said 
the county superintendent ; ‘‘ two dollars will cover your 
railroad expenses and enrolment fee and all.’’ Two dol- 
lars! That was a large sum. But it was only February 
then, and she could surely save it by June. She would 
try, anyway,—she must go to that school. 





May came, and the county superintendent was telling a 
tableful of people at a Sunday-school banquet about the 
county. summer school and how successfully their plans 
were maturing. She told about the young girl, too, who 
had wanted to go. ‘* And do you know,”’ said the county 
superintendent to the diners, ‘‘I met her just the other 
day, and she told me she wouldn’t be able to go after all, 
for she would have to use the two dollars ghe had saved 
since February for medicine for her sick sister,—it would 
buy enough to last for a week.’’ 


But she went. The county superintendent’s story did 
its work, just as it would have with you, and two dollars 
from one of the listeners burned its way out of its pocket 
into the county superintendent’s hands. 


% 
Be a Specialist ! 


The old definition of a specialist—one who knows every- 
thing about something, and something about everything— 
applies in Sunday-school field work. A state or county 
that takes up a specialty and becomes prominent for its 
good work in that one thing does not stop there, —Sunday- 
school work in all lines is stimulated and improved. With 
this in mind, every field worker ought to deliberately plan 
to make his own field, whether large or small, a specialist 
in some definite branch of Sunday-school work. Local con- 
ditions should help to determine what branch to begin with, 
Take the branch you’re weakest in, would be a good rule. 
Hammer away at it, keep it before your people at conven- 
tions and all the year round, study it yourself, get the best 
speakers you can on it, study the schools and places where 
it is at its best, and some day you’ll wake up to learn that 
all the world is talking about your great work in that par- 
ticular line. But you’re not doing it for that, you're doing 
it for what it will mean to the Sunday-schools in your field. 

Christian County, IIl., is famous for its written quarterly 
review work,—sixty schools, fifteen outside the county, 
take the reviews now, and the man who is responsible for 
this splendid work in his county, H. P. Hart, was probably 
more surprised than any one else to find himself made 
president of the Illinois State Sunday-school Association 
the other day, solely because of his county’s good record 
in this specialty. But Mr. Hart doesn’t care half as much 
about his new honor as he does about his county’s and 
state’s real welfare. 

Cook County, Illinois, is becoming known as a specialist 
in young men’s work. Marion Lawrance said he never 
was so impressed in his life as he was by the showing of 
young men in the Cook County convention some time ago. 
At the Illinois convention last month they sent fifty young 


men on a special train down to Taylorville, and things got 
enthusiastic as they filed in, in a body, to the convention 
then in progress, all wearing the emblem of young men’s 
Bible class work,—a button with a white disc in the center 
of a red background (standing for a pure, white life pos- 
sible only through the blood of Jesus Christ). 

Have a specialty, every township and county in the 
land! Your work will grow and improve in all lines if you 
conscientiously set out to excel in some one line. 


“ 


This Summer’s Mecca—Winona 


Every one is talking about that latest of splendid plans 
of Chairman Hartshorn,—the great Conference of Sunday- 
school Workers to be held at Winona Lake, Ind., August 
6-10, 1903. Next to an International Convention, this 





Hilprecht for the Jerusalem Tour! 





One of the best pieces of news yet announced in con- 
nection with the World’s Sunday-school Convention 
next spring in Jerusalem is the statement, now first 
made public by: The Sunday School Times, that the 
famous Assyriologist and explorer in Bible lands, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, who for fifteen years 
as an editor of The Sunday School Times has been giving 
to the Bible-studying world through these columns the 
light-shedding results of his excavations and discov- 
eries in Babylonia, will, Providence permitting, per- 
sonally address the eight hundred or more Jerusalem 
delegates at some point on their tour, preferably in Con- 
stantinople. To the many who have eagerly read the 
reports from the pen of this gifted scholar as they have 
appeared from time to time in these pages, this an- 
nouncement that they may expect to meet Professor 
Hilprecht personally on this trip, and hear from his own 
lips the story of some of the famous modern discoveries 
that have thrown such a searchlight of confirmation 
and historical corroboration on the Bible of our fathers, 
will come as a most compelling item of interest in this 
all-interesting tour. Professor Hilprecht’s letter to the 
Managing Editor is as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, May 109, 1903. 
Me. CHARLES GALLAUDBT TRUMBULL, 
MANAGING EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 
My Dear Mr. Trumbull : 

I learn with genuine pleasure and great satisfaction 
from your recent communication that the ‘‘ World’s Fourth 
Sunday-School Convention ” will meet in Jerusalem, Eastef?, 
tgo4. In regard to Mr. E. K. Warren’s request, contained in 
that communication, to address the representatives of that 
convention in one of the cities of the East which they will 
visit, | beg to assure you that I shall do so with pleasure, if at 
that time I am in Constantinople or in that general neighbor- 
hood. In this case I would address your representatives in 
the magnificent halls of the Imperial Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople, and explain the rich collections of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s archeological treasure house, with special 
reference to the work and results of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Babylonian Expedition to Nippur and their impor- 
tance for Bible study. Will you kindly inform Mr. E. K. 
Warren, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention, of my readiness to serve him and his colleagues and 
friends in the way indicated above, and oblige, 

Yours very sincerely, 











will be one of the hest opportunities ever offered for meet- 
ing personally the Sunday-school men and women you've 
always wanted to meet. Just see who is expected: Inter- 
national Executive Committee and Field Workers, officers 
of the Convention, and vice-presidents (including alto- 
gether some seventy persons) ; state, territorial, and pro- 
vincial workers and presidents and executive committee 
chairmen and members; the Lesson Committee; lesson 
editors and writers ; denominational Sunday-school board 
secretaries and officers, and the same of the American Sunday 
School Union; and representative pastors, Sunday-school 
superintendents, business men, college and seminary presi- 
dents and professors. The total invitation list is about 
3000 persons, 

The program for this Conference will be a rich one. 
Among the strong speakers expected are Senator Beveridge 
and Campbell Morgan. Winona Lake is already famous as 
an ideal spot for summer gatherings, and the added attrac- 
tion of the great Sunday-school Conference should make 





it a Mecca for many a Sunday-school worker this summer. 
For fuller information address W. N. Hartshorn, 120 
Boylston St., Boston, 

< 


Illinois’ Secret of Success 


Faithfulness and completeness in securing statistical 
reports was the keynote of the Illinois state convention la-t 
month at Taylorville. This may seem like one of the 
‘*dry bones ’’ of the work, but it is far from it; it cann:t 
but be clothed with living flesh and health-giving red blooii, 
when looked after as it should be. The remarkable con 
dition of Illinois Sunday-school work, in the forefront to 
day, is conclusive proof of this. For when a state snoz's 
the last facts about all its counties and townships, and 
while it has been securing that knowledge, the remedying 
of defects, meeting of needs, and stimulating and inspiring 
to fresh activity, are bound to go hand in hand with the 
investigating. W. B. Jacobs, Illinois’ inspiring and never- 
tiring General Secretary, well put the gist of the matter in 
his report for the year. He said: 

** Our failures have been from lack of faith or lack of 
courage or lack of willingness to sacrifice our own time 
and ease for the advancement of our Master’s kingdom, 
A county president can if he wil! attend his township con- 
ventions, become acquainted with township officers, point 
out their duties, and encourage them in their work. The 
county secretary with the help of township officers can 
secure complete reports if she fully makes up her mind that 
this is the particular duty to which God has called her. 
The township officers can if they will vist every school and 
secure a fresh report from each; and all these working 
together, with the co-operation of other county officers, can 
secure the organization of a Home Department and nor- 
mal class in every community, and incite the Sunday- 
school workers of their county to the highest standard ot 
excellence.’’ 


For the Times calendar of state convention dates, see 


page 3097. 
& 


Boy Lost! 


It’s not every lost boy who is as fortunate as one who was 
thrown on the mercy of a state Sunday-school convention 
the other day! The afternoon session was just over, and 
the people had risen and were turning to go, when a state 
officer called out ‘‘One moment, please!’ Every one 
turned to look at him, and saw, by his side on the plat- 
form, a little fellow with the tears running down his cheeks, 
manfully trying to choke back the sobs. ‘* I’ve a lost boy 
here,’’ announced the speaker, his hand resting lovingly on 
the little chap’s shoulder; ‘‘he’s lost his mother, and 4 
she will come to the platform she can get him.’’ That was 
a good way to conclude that day’s business,—restoring 2 
lost boy. It happens to be /¢4e business of the organized 
Sunday-school work of the world. 


¢ 
Picked up at Conventions 


** To-morrow to-day will be yesterday: do it now,’’ 

** Doers are to be heard at our conventions, not speakers, 
is a sentence in one of Illinois’ county booklets, 

** Train up a child in the way he should go, and keep in 
the middle of the same road yourself.’’—C. D. Meigs. 

When a worker would report ‘‘ We’re holding our own,”’ 
B. F. Jacobs used to retort ‘‘ Who's holding the rest of 
‘em ?’”’? Had you thought of that ? 


A state tour party that found the people of a certain 
county too much interested in berries and beans to care 
anything for Sunday-school work, reported that county or- 
ganization as ‘‘ dead and berried.’’ 

‘*Our Lord never said, ‘Suffer the kings, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ If you 
haven’t solicitude for little children, you’re not a man in 
Christ.’’— George C. Lorimer, D.D. 

** Don’t be afraid to use the blackboard, even if you 
can’t draw,’’ said the popular worker of large caliber; 
** I’ve found it mighty valuable myself, and yet I can’t 
draw,—why, I'm so fat, sometimes I can hardly draw my 
breath ! ” 


Have regard for the timeliness of your topics on a con- 
vention program. A May convention wisely had a full 
presentation of the advantages of attending summer schools 
of methods. An October convention could well take up 
the evergreen winter Sunday-school. 


Kansas’ quota of 13 delegates to Jerusalem is already 
filled, and 21 more applications are on file. General Sec- 
retary J. H. Engle is to be sent at the expense of the 
state association, by action of the enthusiastic state con- 
vention last month. Kansas may charter a boat of her 
own ! writes Recording Secretary Fayette A. Smith. 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
VI. Whom We Teach—By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of “‘ Ways of Working,” ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” etc. 


ey E HAVE briefly considered What We 
Y Teach and How We Teach. Now we 
}) 
\ 





come to the theme, Whom We Teach. 

In modern times much attention has 
been paid to paidology, —the study of the 
child ; and this holds in it large promise of better work 
in the future. In this modern paidology, however, 
while there are great merits, there are also to be found 
great defects. To these defects first, and to the merits 
second, | want to call your attention. 

To begin with, modern paidology along one line 
believes that childhood develops as it is claimed the 
race develops, —by the forces of evolution. As the race 
developed from the lower to the higher, so the child, 
physically, mentally, morally, develops from the lower 
to the higher. As the race in earlier periods went 
through certain experiences of barbarism, of cruelty, 
of intense egoism, so these paidologists teach us that 
children must grow up through a measure of intense 
egoism, through experiences of measurable blood- 
thirstiness and joy in deeds of violence, into the 
larger altruistic and unselfish characteristics, which 
we all recognize as the highest possible in human 
nature. 
we 


There is enough of truth in this to deceive us and 
to lead us astray unless we are careful, for that chil- 
dren do develop from the lower to the higher all 
agree ; but when, as in the case of President Hall of 
Clark University, we are assured that the child's love 
of the violent and the bloody calls for a presentation 
in earlier years of the more violent and bloodier sto- 
ries of Bible characters, then we pause and begin to 
wonder whether the new paidology is leading or mis- 
leading us. President Hall carries this statement so 
far that, as I have heard him say, he would not pre- 
sent to the child, until the child was about fourteen 
years of age, anything with regard to Christ, except- 
ing, perhaps, he said, at Easter and Christmas. 
Otherwise he would hold the child to the Old Testa- 
ment heroes, whose virtues, he claims, are more in 
symphonic union with the rougher, ruder traits of 
early childhood. Therefore he would have them 
study the character of Samson, Jephthah, Elijah, 
Goliath, and David. To these characters he would 
hold the child until it has reached that period when 
the altruistic emotions and motives are brought to 
bear, and then, and only then, would he present 
Christ, the model altruist, to the child. 

From this we differ 72 foto. We would present 
Christ to the child as soon as the child can understand 
what love is and what gentleness means. Fortunately 
for the rising generation, neither President Hall nor 
any of the galaxy of modern paidologists will persuade 
one single mother to hold her peace with regard to 
the Nazarene. There were some men in early days who 
also seemed to have felt that children should be con- 
fined in their studies to the Old Testament heroes, for 
when mothers brought their children to Christ that he 
might take them in his arms and bless them, certain 
paidologists of that day, who antedated President 
Hall, rebuked them, and .would fain have relegated 
them for instruction to the Old Testament. Then it 
was, for the second time in his life, that Jesus was 
much displeased, and said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.'’ So we 
stand with the Nazarene to-day, and will not be 
charmed by these modern paidologists as they would 
woo us away in our teaching of the little ones from 
Jesus, and ask us to hark back exclusively to the Old 
Testament characters. 

A great deal has been written about this modern 
child-study. As you know, the study of the child is 
being carried on by means of questionaires ; that is to 
say, lists of questions are sent out by the thousands, 
which children are asked to answer either directly 
or through their teachers). These answers are then 
tabulated, and from the tabulations certain principles 
are evolved. There are many of these questionaires ; 
some of them have been wise, and some otherwise. 
There is great danger, however, in accepting the 
results of some of these questionaires, and against 
these dangers I desire to warn my younger brethren, 
and the younger and more inexperienced teachers as 
well. There is danger that the questionaire will mis- 
lead us, unless we are very Cautious. 

For example, here is the result of a questionaire 


sent out by Professor George E. Dawson, designed to 
call forth answers bearing on children’s spontaneous 
interest in the Bible,—emphasis on ‘‘spontaneous."’ 
He sent out eleven thousand copies of a questionaire, 
and got back a little over one thousand. The ages 
of the children to whom these were presented were 
evenly divided, beginning at eight years of age, an 

going on to nine, ten, and up to twenty. The ques- 
tions were addressed about equally to boys and girls, 
and dealt with three things : First, their interest in 
Bible persons ; second, their interest in Bible narra- 
tives ; third, their interest in Bible scenes. Now, if 
the contention of a part of this new school of paid- 
ology be correct, when you come to Bible persons or 
scenes, that which is.rather violent and savage ought to 
predominate. Judge of our surprise, then, when we 
looked at the result of his work as he tabulates it, to 
find that the most popular character in the Bible is 
that of John the Evangelist. 

That gave us pause ; for John the Evangelist is the 
gentlest and the most altruistic of the Bible charac- 
ters, and he ought not to have been chosen if certain 
scholars are correct in their diagnosis. I noticed 
also that Mary the mother of Jesus appears quite 
markedly here ; and that, too, gave me pause. Then 
I began to ask, What was the date of the issuing of 
this questionaire? And I found it was at the close of 
1899. Then it occurred to me to see what the IJnter- 
national Lessons had been for that year, and I found 
that for the first six months of that year we were in 
the Gospel of John. Then, as the Germans say, 
Dann ging mir ein Licht auf (then a light went up to 
me), and | saw why John the Evangelist appears as 
the most popular. character in the whole Bible. It 
was not because they had sfontaneous interest in 
John, but because for six months previously that had 
been dinned into them,—John, John, John, John ; 
and when you turned the stop-cock, out ran John first. 

a 

I made other investigations. Why did Mary appear 
so largely? And I found that in certain sections in 
Massachusetts the questions had been given to Catholic 
children. Then another light went up, and I saw why 
the Virgin Mary appeared. It was not because of 
spontaneous interest in the Virgin Mary, but because 
of impressed and imparted interest. Indeed, the 
more | looked the more I found that the questionaire 
did not reflect spontaneous child interest. but cu/ti- 
vated child interest. This leads me to say, with re- 
gard to questionaires in general, that you must not 
accept the apparent results of a questionaire without 
first cross-examining the questionaire itsedf, that you 
may understand when, and under what circumstances, 
and to whom, the questions were put. Then only 
will you be able rightly to estimate the value of the 
results. 

Nevertheless, the new paidology has done much 
for us, though we must be on our guard against some 
of its conclusions and some of its mistakes. It is 
true, however, that the new paidology has exalted 
childhood, and has turned the eyes of thousands to- 
ward that one whom Jesus once took and set in the 
midst of them. We, therefore, come now to some of 
the merits of the new paidology. I am not sure that 
there would be very much call for this careful study 
of childhood if only we who are adults would use our 
memories more than we do. It is most singular how 
little we understand children, though we all have 
been children! How quickly we forget! We pass 
out of the range of sympathy with childhood, and the 
children bore us. Now whenever a child bores you, be 
very sure that you bore the child equally. 

Use your memories, and go back to your child- 
hood ; reproduce your experiences, and you will have 
a mirror of the experiences of the present children. 
We think that while their disappointments are great 
to them, their sorrows are greater than their disap- 
pointments call for. Not so. 1. remember when I 
was a boy I had a dollar saved. I went to town with 
my father, and saw a pink rubber balloon, and my 
boy-heart longed for it. We asked the price, and it 
was a dollar. Father said, ‘‘ Oh, I wouldn't ; it isn’t 
worth it.’’ I said, ‘‘ Father, I want the balloon. I 
have got a dollar."’ ‘*Ah!"’ he said, ‘‘ do not waste 
your money so foolishly.’" I said, ‘‘I want the 
balloon,’’,— ‘*Get your balloon,’’ he said, impa- 
tiently. So I got my balloon, and was as proud as 
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Lucifer, and went home and lorded it over my three 
older brothers because I had a balloon and they had 
not. I let my balloon up to the ceiling when I went 
to bed, got up early in the morning to play with it, 
and looked all around the ceiling, but it wasn't there. 
Then I looked all around below, and there it was 
under the table, burst. Then burst my heart, for my 
balloon was gone, and my dollar was gone, and for 
me the sun was no more, Then my brothers laughed 
at me, and then I hated them. 

Absurd? Yes, absurd ; but notat that time to me. 

My parents were in this country once for a whole 
year when I was thirteen years old. They returned, 
and I went to the steamer to meet them. When my 
mother had kissed me, she put her hands on my 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Why, Fred, how you have 
grown !’’ An Englishman was standing by her side 
whom I had never seen, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, ill-weeds 
grow apace.”’ And I hated him. I was wounded. 
He had no right, I felt, to say that. I had done 
right to grow. And so deep was this impression 
made on my mind that when I see that man in 
heaven, the first thing I shall think of is, ‘* You said, 
‘Ill weeds grow apace.’ ’’ 

What then? Think back, my brother, to your 
childhood. Teach your teachers to think back to 
the days when they were troublesome boys and giggly 
girls, and then we will sympathize with those who 
now tax our patience almost beyond endurance. 

This child-study has, among others, taught the 
following good things. In early childhood we find 
children are exceedingly egoistic. Of that there is no 
question. They are concerned with themselves, 
their appetites, their comforts, their pains ; and others’ 
pains concern them not at all. I have seen a child 
in a beautiful family sitting on the floor happily play- 
ing with her doll, while her next older sister was 
screaming with pain. What had she to do with it? 
She was not in pain,—it was her sister's business. 
The altruistic spirit had not developed yet. During 
those early periods the child plays largely by itself, 
with its dolly, its cradle, its ball, its horse. The sec- 
ond period, commencing at about five to six years of 
age, begins to show the social egoistic spirit. Now 
children love to play together, boys as well as girls, 
the sexes mixing. Still there is the ego there, as is 
seen by their choice of games. Now they play puss 
in the corner; the ego wins. Blind man’s buff; it 
is the ego wins. Marbles; it is the ego wins. That 
period is called the social egoistic period. As yet 
altruism has not at all developed, excepting in re- 
markable cases. 

Then comes the social altruistic period, beginning 
about eleven or twelve years of age. Now boys begin 
to play what are called team plays, when the boy 
subordinates himself to the success of his team. His 
team, he sees, is bigger than he is, and there the 
altruistic spirit begins to show itself. The social 
spirit is now very strong, and forms all manner of 
clubs. But now in this period you will find the 
sexes beginning to diverge, and the boys do not want 
to play with the girls. They call the girls ‘*sissy,’’ 
and the girls say the boys are ‘‘nasty,’’ and they 
part. Later on you will find the social altruistic 
spirit continuing, but when these boys and girls reach 
the age of adolescence, you will find they converge 
again ; and now the boy is happy if a girl will let him 
see her home, and the girl is proud if the boy is 
willing. “ 

& 

Unquestionably those are true developments in 
child-nature, and unquestionably, in our handling of 
these developing young people, we must work along 
the lines that God has marked out in their nature. 
Especially is this true when we come to that period 
which is called the adolescent period, when larger 
destinies are now being shaped, and momentous 
events are on the threshold. Those are the hard 
times, when they begin to pair off, and instead of 
coming to Sunday-school, go on the boulevard or 
down to Coney Island. There we must watch. One 
of the grandest things that they ever said against the 
mission to which | ministered years ago, which they 
intended to be a sting, was this,—the Olivet Chapel 
was a marriage institution. ‘‘ Heteraths-Anstalt,”’ 
they said in German. I replied from the pulpit I 
was glad that it was so, for I had rather have the 
young people court in, and marry from, the church 
than from the sidewalk and the ball-room. It is a 
grand thing when our Sunday-schools become not 
only educational but matrimonial institutions, and, 
saturated with the spirit of the Master, start the young 
couples out along the line of their life experiences 
with the blessing of the church upon them, 

New Yor«x Ciry. 
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Pauline’s June Walk 


By Elsie Eusebia Spicer 


REAT excitement had reigned in the Newton 
cottage for a whole week: Saturday, June 1, 
Pauline had received a dainty little note, which 

read as follows : 


Miss Margaret Ellis requests your presence Saturday after- 
noon, June 8, for a June walk in Ridgeway Park. The Sun- 
day-school class will leave 18 Peace Street promptly at 2.30 
o'clock. 


A June walk! What was that, any way? Aunt 
Bethy, who had been to college, and knew ‘‘just 
everything,’’ told Pauline a lovely story, all about a 
June walk in college, where, every time the girls came 
to a corner, they ‘‘drew cuts’’ to decide which road 
they should take. 

‘‘I won't have to wait till I go to college to have a 
June walk, —will I, Aunt Bethy?’’ Pauline had said. 

At last the eventful day dawned, but before Pauline 
opened her eyes she heard the patter of raindrops on 
the roof. Of course, the June walk would have to be 
postponed, for, even if it stopped raining, the grass 
would be wet. 

‘* Poor little Pollykins !’’ said mama, as she kissed 
away two big ‘‘raindrops’’ on Pauline’s cheek. 

After lunch it still rained hard, and Pauline pre- 
pared to take her favorite doll, Gladys Genevieve, for 
a June walk up and down the veranda. 

«‘We' ll play that you’ re me and I’m Miss Margaret."’ 
And Gladys Genevieve smiled a beautiful smile. 

‘* Brave old Polly !'’ said Uncle Max, who looked 
up from his book just then. He thought for a mo- 
ment, and then said: ‘‘ Pollykins, what would you 
say to going on a June walk with me? It will be a 
June ride first, then a June walk, and then a June 
ride home again. I'm going down to the ‘ Vet.’ on 
an errand, and you have never been there."’ 

Pauline hadn't the faintest idea what a ‘ Vet.’’ 
might be, but, if Uncle Max took her, it was sure to 
to be something nice. ‘*‘ May Gladys Genevieve go 
too, Uncle Max? I do hate to’s’ point the dear child."’ 

But mama said that it would be far better for 
Gladys Genevieve to take a nap quietly at home; 
so Pauline promised to tell her all about the June 
walk when she came home. 
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A few moments later Pauline boarded the car with 
Uncle Max. ‘They rode such a long time that she 
wondered when the walk would begin, but at last they 
got off opposite the ‘‘ Veterinary Hospital.’’ 

Uncle Max talked with the man in the office, and 
then he said to Pauline, ‘‘We'Rl go upstairs now."’ 

Such funny stairs as they were! On one side there 
was a narrow flight, ever so much narrower than the 
back stairs at home, and beside it was what Pauline 
called ‘‘ the floor going up-hill."" Uncle Max said it 
was the horses’ stairway. 

‘Is this the June walk, Uncle Max?"’ 

At the head of the stairs, Pauline saw a great room 
filled with dogs of all kinds and sizes. She had never 
seen so many dogs in her life, and they were all sick. 

‘*What’s the matter with this fellow?’’ asked 
Uncle Max, as he stroked the head of a big St. 
Bernard. 

‘« Oh, he’s sent here every week for a bath,"’ replied 
the boy who showed them around. ‘‘You see, he 
makes a fuss about it at home."’ 

Pauline suddenly remembered that she did not 
always like to take her bath. What if mama should 
send her to a hospital for it some time ! 

‘« Don’t stroke that little one ; he’s ugly,’’ said the 
attendant, as Pauline put her hand on a ‘iny specimen 
whose growls sounded like an alarm-clock, so she 
stroked the big St. Bernard instead. 

Over in the corner was a little dog constantly 
jumping up and down. 

‘« He has St. Vitus’ dance, and is incurable, though 
we had one here a while ago that was not so far along 
when he came, and got well,’’ the boy said. ‘‘ There's 
nothing the matter with most of them except over- 
eating. You see, they have too much to eat, and too 
little exercise.'’ 

‘‘Fido will not be sick then,—will he, Polly ?"’ 
said Uncle Max. ‘‘ You usually see to it that he has 
plenty of exercise."’ 

Then there was a room full of cats,—Angoras, 
Maltese, tiger-cats, black cats, white cats, yellow 
cats, and every kind of cat that one could think of. 

‘«It's just the same with the cats as with the dogs, 
—over-eating, usually,’’ the boy said. 

They next went to the room where the sick horses 
were put. Pauline was so sorry for them all that she 
did not care to stay. When they came out from the 
hospital the rain had stopped, and the sun was trying 
to shine a bit before sinking in the west. 

‘I've had just the loveliest June walk, after all !'’ 
Pauline told Gladys Genevieve as she rocked her to 
sleep that night. ‘* But we must give Fido plenty of 
exercise, so he won't have to go to the hospital ; and, 
Gladys, we must not be cross about taking our baths.’’ 

West WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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The College Student and the Church 


By William Marshall Warren 


OST college students have been, in childhood, 
under the influence of the church. Not a few 
retain their interest in the church's life and 

work. Moreover, within the colleges there are re- 
ligious organizations supported by the students, en- 
couraged by the faculty, in some cases even maintaining 
missionaries, reinforcing university settlements, and 
providing courses in Bible study. The great majority 
of our colleges and universities, too, have been founded 
to further thorough education under Christian influ- 
ence. The higher institutions of learning, taken col- 
lectively, might almost be regarded as a relatively 
independent department of the church. 

But the situation has a darker aspect. The church 
fails to hold very many of the students to more than 
a formal connection with its work and aims. The 
boy particularly outgrows his treatment in the Sunday- 
school. He drifts out of the Young People’s Society 
in the parish, and by the end of his first year in col- 
lege is practically lost to the church ; that is, just as 
he is getting to be worth having he slips away, and 
just when he has particular need of what the church 
is intended to furnish, he finds himself on his own 
spiritual resources. From this point of view we 
might well compare the church to a great school that 
should undertake to do all things needful for its pupils 
and at the same time maintain near by, at considerable 
expense, a departmental agency for the safe speeding 
of runaways. In thecircular of a New York school 
you may read this plan of work for the first year : 
English, so many hours per week ; mathematics, so 


many ; Greek and Latin, so many ; and finally, in 
the same list, a course of so many hours per week in 
‘«Inbred Sin.'’ In this particular school, doubtless, 
the instruction furnished in inbred sin does not affect 
injuriously the boys’ principles and manners, but in 
the life of many of our higher institutions the students 
find instruction in the real thing, —sin inbred and sin 
acquired, 

While the colleges should do what they can to 
better this situation, they cannot fairly be expected to 
duplicate the church or to divide their strength be- 
tween the church’s work and their own. The real 
responsibility belongs to the church. To meet the 
opportunity, we must understand the causes that make 
it easy for a college student to drift out of close con- 
nection with church work. 

In the first place, the student entering college is 
entering new and fascinating associations. He is 
taking up freer studies and forming freer friendships. 
He is treated by the faculty and by his fellow-students 
as a man, capable of making elections, not only in 
the college curriculum, but in the more varied curric- 
ulum of life. He believes that he has put childish 
things away. And after this emancipation he some- 
how finds the Young People’s Society in the church a 
little tame and juvenile in comparison with his college 
clubs. If he goes to a church social, the older people 
still introduce him as ‘‘Sammie.'' The minister, 
even, may seem to consider him as something be- 
tween hay and grass, either in need of official counsel 
or in a stage when better left to himself, to turn out 
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according to the amount of ready character he takes 
to college with him, but not at all as a full-grown 
man, to be looked at with level eye, and to be con- 
ferred with on parish interests or the questions of the 
day. And so the freshman feels himseif out of place 
in the social life of the church just when that should 
mean most to him. 

The lesson of these facts is obvious. As older 
members of the church, we ought to revise our per- 
sonal attitude toward the college student. We need 
not take him in the full detail of his own rating, but 
we must remember that at college he is formally re- 
garded as a man, with opinions and responsibilities of 
his own. As he makes new and freer friendships in 
college, we must deepen and supplement those he 
already has in the church,—old friendships too often 
rent and left like mere cocoons. - Our ministers 
should adopt a man-to-man footing with him, talk 
with him about parish matters, and give him a man's 
work todo. The influential members of the church 
should have their attention called to him, and should 
do all in their power to strengthen the church's hold. 
Let the business man take him to his club, and have 
him at his dinner-table, and ask him to drop into the 
office when he is down town. The lad is getting new 
experiences through his friends outside the church ; 
let him get them, too, from his friends within the 
church. 

In the second place, the student is gaining new 
ideas, and is beginning to think rather meanly of 
hearsay and tradition and prescribed belief. He is 
coming under the influence of natural science, with 
its punctilious regard for facts, and its negative atti- 
tude toward sentiment and faith. He is confronted 
with the evidence for evolution, and he notes that 
those who know most about the facts question the 
theory least. He hears not a little that conflicts with 
his earlier teachings. He no longer looks upon con- 
science as an infallible guide, and no longer accepts 
heaven as he accepted the tropics when he studied 
geography. Tell him there is a God, and very likely 
he will rejoin, ‘* How do you know? How can you 
account for evil on that hypothesis ?'’ 

This second set of facts also must influence our 
attitude. First of all, we must expect these doubts 
and scruples, even though, to eyes that have looked 
longer upon life, they seem perverse and unnecessary. 

More than this, we must help the student to deal 
with his doubts. In just this work the church has a 
most attractive opportunity. If we are to keep intelli- 
gent young people actively in the church, we must 
supplement the instruction that we provide for them 
outside of the church with instruction within the 
church, no less sensible and thorough and scrupulous 
in regard for fact and for both sides of the question. 
The great improvements in the Sunday-school have 
been, perhaps, the least needed. We can well use 
kindergarten methods, but we need more urgently the 
methods of high school and college. The Sunday- 
school should teach far more than the International 
Lessons, and occasional freer courses in Bible study. 
The stronger schools should contain classes in ethics, in 
church history, and sacred literatures, and comparative 
religions. They should have clubs for free discussion 
of all sorts of problems with religious bearings, and 
of such matters, particularly, as interest young people 
who are eager, not for the word and form of Chris- 
tianity, but for its light and truth and power. It is 
well that evolution and miracles, and the problem of 
evil and higher criticism, and such topics, should be 
frankly discussed under the auspices of the church. 
Fear of the truth, or of the search for it, would be the 
church's doom. 

More important still, we must teach our young peo- 
ple more thoroughly the larger way of looking at 
religion and of being religious. It is not possible to 
keep children from childish fancies about God and 
the inner life, but we might take more pains that 
these distorted notions be not carried along too far. 
Our young people, moreover, are not taught to think 
enough of God as actual. They learn of his attri- 
butes, but have little training in regarding him as the 
truest reality. 

When we frankly recognize the problematic in reli- 
gion, and yet make the thought of God and of the 
world’s utter dependence on him more than any ques- 
tion of miracle and authorship and purpose of scrip- 
ture and method of nature ; when we maintain within 
the church a fuller and fairer way of dealing with the 
results of investigation than our young people can 
find without; when we deepen and broaden the 
social life of the church so that the young people can- 
not outgrow its attractions and opportunities, —then 
we shall hold the college student in the surest way, 
by giving him what he would regret to mise. 

Hyannis Port, Mass. 
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Lesson 13. June 28. Second Quarterly Review 





Lesson Calendar 


3. April 5.—Paul's Farewell to Ephesus... . Acts 20 : 28-38 
e@. April 12 The Resurrection a 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19 —The Law of Love: Temperance 

essen ia . . Rom. 13: 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul's Journey to Jerusalem . . Acts 21: 3-12 
5. May 3.—Paul Arrested Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May to.—The Plot against Paul . Acts 23: 12-22 
7. May 7 —Il’aul before Felix Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul befure Agrippa . Acts 26 : 19-29 
9. May 31 The Life-giving Spirit pos . . Rom. 8: 1-14 
20. June 7.—Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck . . . Acts 27: 33-44 
a1. June 14.—Paul at Rome . . Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
a2. June 21. -- Paul's Charge to Timothy... . . 2 Tim. 3: 14 to 4:8 
53. June 28.—Review. 


1. July 5.—israel Asking for a King 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
2. July 12.—Saul Chosen King ........-- 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
3. July 19.--Samucl’s Farewell Address. . . . . . 1 Sam. 12 : 13-25 
4 yay 26.—Saul Rejected as King _— 1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 
5. Augu-t 2.—~Samuel Anoints David... ..... 1 Sam. 16: 4-13 
6. August 9.—David and Goliath... ...... 1 Sam. 17 : 38-49 

. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David ...... 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16 
g August 23.—David and Jonathan ....... 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
9. August 30. -David Spares Saul .. . Sam. 26: 5-22, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan. . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King... ... . 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 


12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evi : Temper- 
ance lesson 
33. September 27.—Review. 


1 Pet. 4 : 1-2 


It is a good deal easier to defraud ourselves than 
to defeat God. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. PAUL’S FAREWELL TO EPHESUS. 
Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.— 
Acts 20 : 35. 
2. THE RESURRECTION, 
Now is the Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept.—, Cor. 75 : 20. 


3. THE LAW OF LOVE. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.—Rom. 13 : 10. 
4. PAUL’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 
The will of the Lord be done.—AZf?s 27 : 14: 


5. PAUL ARRESTED. 
If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed.— Pet. ¢: 16. 


6. THE PLOT AGAINST PAUL. 
The Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer. 
—Acts 27: 11. 
7. PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 
I will fear no evil : for thou art with me.—Psa. 237: 4. 


8. PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day.—Acts 26 : 22. 


9. THE LIFE-GIVING SPIRIT. 


For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.— Rom. 8 : 14. 

10. PAUL'S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses.—/sa, 
107 : 28. 

II, PAUL AT ROME. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.— Rom. 
z: 10. 

12. PAUL’S CHARGE TO TIMOTHY. 

There is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 
—2 Tim. 4: 8. 

13. REVIEW. 

The Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.— 
a Jim. 4: 78. 


Golden Text: The Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.—2 Tim. 4: 18. 










riental Lesson-Lights 
---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -  - 









HE first, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh lessons 
of this quarter are essentially a dismal record, 
which, from an American standpoint, is not a 

record of persecution merely, but of unaccountable, 
and therefore unintelligible, persecution. 

Paul's persecutors do not appear to charge him 
with inflicting any personal injuryon them. Festus, 
though irreverent, put the matter in a nutshell 
when he told Agrippa: ‘‘ Concerning whom, when 
the accusers stood up, they brought no charge of 
such evil things as I supposed ; but had certain 
questions against him of their own religion, and of 
one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive " (Acts 25 : 18, 19). Even to-day the questions 
which divide Americans into Republicans and Demo- 
crats, protectionists and free-traders, prohibitionists 
and liquor-men, are not living questions in the Orient; 
and it appears that the East remains what it was in 
Paul's time. The differences which make one Orien- 
tal antagonize another are mainly religious, and the 
unhappy relation of Christian Greeks to Latins, of 
Armenians to Kopts, and of all these to Muhamma- 
dans, is acase in point, especially in Jerusalem itself. 

There are now men and women living who were 
witnesses of the religious riots in 1845 and 1860, in 
the course of which the bloed of thousands flowed 
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Review Less 
By Alexander 


ESSON 1 contains a solemn charge, a sad fore- 
cast, and a personal vindication. The charge 
applies to all Christian teachers, who must first 

‘*take heed to” themselves if they are to shepherd 
the flock to any purpose. It is enforced by the con- 
siderations of the august Person who has appointed 
to the office, the Holy Spirit, of the preciousness of 
the flock, as God's, purchased at such a price, and of 
the fact that the under-shepherds are themselves 
art of the flock, being ‘‘in,” not over, it. The 
orecast sees dim forms of persecutors without 
‘*wolves”’), and corrupters of the truth within (from 
among your own selves), whose motive is self-ad- 
vantage, and who distort out of proportion and sym- 
metry the truth of the gospel. In such a prospect, 
committing His own church to God is the only thing 
Paul can do, for when the evil comes, he will not be 
there to stem it. The personal vindication suggests 
the currency of slanders against him. Their refuta- 
tion lies in the very sight of ‘‘these hands,’’ rough 
and hard with manipulating the harsh goat-hair for 
tents. The unrecorded saying of Christ’s crystalizes 
Paul's life. It is a blessed paradox, always true if 
we give with simplicity. 

In Lesson 2 the historical fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is first asserted, then the blessed consequence 
of the resurrection of all Christians is deduced, and 
then a triumphant further revelation becomes the 
ground of a hymn of victory. The first of these 
three points rests on evidence previously adduced. 
In regard to it, Paul is a witness. The second rests 
on argument which occupies the part of the chapter 
omitted in the lesson. In regard to it, Paul is a 
reasoner. The third is the disclosing of a divine 
truth, long hidden, and now made known. In re- 
gard to it, Paul is a revealer. Organism and en- 
vironment must correspond. The body is adapted 
to this world, not to that one. There must be change 
in the nature of the organism if men are to live ina 
spiritual world. That change is sure for all Chris- 
tians. The Theophany on Sinai gives the moid into 
which the representation of that final appearance is 
cast. The dead are raised first; then the living are 
changed. Ancient words will receive new and fuller 
meaning then. Death the engulfer will be engulfed; 
Death the serpent will be robbed of its sting. Those 
united with fesus will possess his life, which will 
conquer death. Plain, practical exhortations flow 
from loftiest hopes. 

Lesson 3 teaches the root principle of Christian 
morals, that love is the due of every man, and that 
it, and it only, will produce conduct which both in 
regard to what it does and to what it does not do, 
fulfils our duties to each other. We defraud our 


freely, and whole villages were reduced to ashes; 
and the sorry part of it is that those who endured 
and inflicted suffering were as much strangers to the 
spirit of religion as those individuals were to the re- 
ligion of Israel who helped the unbelieving Jews to 
set the city in an uproar, and assault the house of 
Jason (Acts 17: 5). 

Misunderstandings, such as those which the Jews 
had in reference to Paul's life and teaching, occur 
now. Only lately a Maronite Christian asked Dr. 
Howie, ‘‘ Why do Protestants deny the Holy Ghost ?” 
And it is said that until lately some Orientals be- 
lieved that Protestants worshiped the head of an ass, 

Lessons 8, ro, and 11 tell of courtesy and leniency 
shown to Paul by the Romans (Acts 26 : 32; 2, : 3, 
43; 28: 30), such as the Ottoman government weuld 
show to a religious prisoner, provided he be not an 
offender agaiust Muhan.madanism, the established 
religion of the state. 

SHwErrR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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All the circuitous routes of earth's service lead 
toward heaven's rest. 





Lf it 1s known that a ready-made review such as 
Smith’s Review for the Second Quarter will be used in 
the Sunday-school, there will not be that falling off in 
attendance which has been noticed by superintendents 
on Review Sunday. $1 a hundred, postpaid. 
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on Thoughts 
McLaren, D.D. 


brother man of his due if we do not love him; we 
shall certainly do him no harm, but all possible good, 
if we do. The great Christian motive enforces the 

reat duty—the thought that ‘‘the day” is at hand. 

ow joyous is the thought to the Christian, which is 
so gloomy to others, that the end draws nearer every 
moment! What shines before the believer is salva- 
tion complete, a realm of light; what glooms before 
others is darkness and the grave. That future is 
night to the latter, but day to the former. The pros- 
aes should animate us to conduct and character 

ecoming it. We look tor light; we should be robed 
in light; and it will be our armor in the fight that 
still awaits us. To be clothed in light, we must be 
clothed with Christ; and if we would put him on, we 
must put off ‘‘the old man” and subdue “the flesh.” 

In Lesson 4 the heroic figure of Paul, resolute of 
me and careless of his life, fills the canvas. 

is determination seems to fly in the face of ‘‘ the 
Spirit;” but the disciples at Tyre, like Agabus in 
Cesarea, probably were inspired simply to pro- 
nounce clearly the consequences of his visit to Jeru- 
salem, and their urging that ‘he should not set foot” 
there was their own word. God will not have us 
tush into dangers without giving plain intimation of 
them beforehand; but he leaves Paul and us to 
choose our course, when we know them. The spec- 
tacle of a Paul, or a much smaller man, calmly say- 
ing, ‘‘I know that I am risking life, but I am sure 
that to go on is right; therefore I go. Farewell,” is 
noble and animating. 

Lesson 5 gives a vivid picture of mad mob violence, 
roused to fury by wahky ringleaders, and of the 
strange union of ‘‘ piety” and ferocity that had no 
scruple about murder, but shuddered at the idea of 
killing in the temple. In strong contrast with the 
wild passions of the mob is the level-headed coolness 
of the Roman officer. He cared nothing, and knew 
nothing, about Paul, but his business was to keep 
order, and a Jew whom Jews hated was possibly a 
friend of Rome. How strange and sad his igno- 
trance! How near he was to the light, and never 
knew it! Paul here is, as he always is, master of 
himself and of circumstances, cool, resourceful, 
prompt to see his course and to take it. His charac- 
ter is partly due to temperament, but more to faith, 
which brought Jesus into his spirit. 

In Lesson 6 we have man digging his pit, and God 
countermining. The plot’ against Paul illustrates 
the close alliance that so often exists between formal 
religionism and ferocious persecuting. Hunting 
heretics is easier than living the Christian life. It 
also is an instance of the mixture of craft and pas- 
sionate hate which is peculiarly Oriental. The Jew- 

































































































LESSON FOR JUNE 28 


ish dignitaries would have shrunk from reddening 
their own hands with Paul's blood, but they willingly 
used the forty fanatics, and would have thought they 
were guiltless if the plot had come off. The means 
of Paul’s deliverance were ‘‘ natural,” but the con- 
catenation of events and persons which brought it 
about was no less wrought by God than was the mis- 
sion of the angel to Peter’s prison or the earthquake 
at Philippi. 

In Lesson 7 Paul is before Felix, and Felix more 
truly before Paul. The apostle’s defense contains 
(1) a flat contradiction of Tertullus’ charges; (2) a 
challenge to prove them; (3) an avowal of his Chris- 
tian faith; (4) a declaration of his life’s aim, which 
made such things as were alleged against him im- 
possible. It is noteworthy for its view of the relation 
of Judaism to Christianity, as being consummated, 
not destroyed, by it. The declaration of his aim in 
life is not self-righteousness. Every Christian should 
have the same, and no Christian can reach it without 
severe and constant ‘‘exercising” of himself. To 
Felix he does not speak of Jesus, but of righteousness 
and temperance, which he and Drusilla so shame- 
fully lacked, and of judgment to come, of which they 
never thought. It is useless to offer a Saviour to 
those who feel no need of him. The preaching of 
the good news must begin with rousing conscience. 
Fear so excited may lead to salvation, or, as it led 
Felix, to deeper insensibility. He trembled only 
once, though he heard Paul often. 

In Lesson 8 the greatness and nobility of Paul is 
brought out by the dark background of Festus’ and 
Agrippa’s undignified and non-judicial demeancr. 
The apostle’s vindication sums up his life and teach- 
ing as on the one hand being all molded by obe- 
dience to the heavenly vision, and on the other, as 
being all upheld by help received from God. Who- 
ever can say the first of these things about himself 
will certainly be able to say the second. Obedience 
brings help. ‘*Stretch forth thy hand” said Jesus 
to the paralytic, and in stretching it out ‘‘ his hand 
was restored.’’ Similarly, the contents of the teach- 
ing are summed up in a twofold manner as be- 
ing repentance and correspondent conduct, and as 
being the proclamation of Jesus as the fulfiller of the 
Mosaic and prophetic ideal of Messiah. To preach 
Jesus without preaching repentance is vain; to 
preach repentance without preaching Jesus is a gos- 
pel of despair. Festus was simply a rude bully, 
oblivious of justice and dignity. A vulgar mind re- 
gards all that z¢# cannot understand or sympathize 
with as nonsense, and genius as insanity. Festus, 
not Paul, was the madman. The << to Agrippa 
was bold and amply warranted, for the king had 
coquetted with Judaism. His attempt at a jest be- 
trays a pricked conscience. It puts a scornful em- 
phasis on ‘‘ me,” as if the idea of such an important 
person becoming a Christian was ludicrously unim- 
aginable. A man must know himself as ‘‘ poor and 
blind and naked”’ before he can accept Christ. 

Lesson g teaches that the Spirit is the source of 
righteousness and of life. The last verse of it begins 
Paul's treatment of the further thought that the 
Spirit is also the Spirit of Sonship. To be ‘in Christ 
Jesus ” is to be free from condemnation, for to be in 
Christ Jesus is to be free from the power, the tyranny 
of sin. A new power comes in and emancipates. 
But the Spirit emancipates only because Christ has, 
by his sinless life and by his sacrificial death ‘for 
sin,” broken sin’s dominion, and reduced the usurp- 
ing tyrant to impotence. What men need for right- 
eousness of life is not law, but power. They know 
the right well enough; they lack inclination and 
ability to doit. In verses 5-11 the two lives, accord- 
ing to the Spirit and the flesh—that is, corrupt human 
nature as separated from God—are contrasted. The 
one is in itself life, and leads to perfect future life; 
the other is in itself a real death, seeing that it is 
antagonism to God, and that separation from him is 
death, and it leads to a death which affects body and 
soul, each in its own fashion. There are two kinds 
of lives: one self-centered, which is death; the other 
God-centered, which is life. To one of these types all 
our lives, however various in detail, are conformed. 

In Lesson 10 the main points to notice are the 
accuracy and vividness of the narrative, the attitude 
of Paul, and the safety of all hands. The story is 
told so minutely and correctly that the very depth of 
the shoaling sea, at the point where the wreck oc- 
curred, corresponds with admiralty charts, and the 
change of bottom, which held the bows fast while 
the stern was broken up, is recorded there. The 
writer of ¢Azs chapter, at all events, was an accurate 
recorder of facts, and presumably was as accurate 
in the rest of his book. Paul here is the same man 
that we see him elsewhere,—calm in peril, swift in 
penetration, determined, resourceful, a wonderful 
blend of common sense and enthusiasm, a born 
leader, and always in close union with, and absolute 
trust in, his Lord. We have not Paul’s genius, but 
we may have his faith. The safety of the crew is 
emphasized by the use throughout the latter part of 
the narrative of ‘‘ they,” instead of ‘‘we.” Attention 
is drawn thereby to the complete verification of the 
assurance of safety for the lives of ‘‘all them that 
sail with thee.” 

In Lesson 10 the Book of Acts touches its climax. 
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Paul's unworn enthusiasm allows him only three 
days to rest and settle himself after such a voyage, 
and then grapples at once with a difficult task. His 
address to the Jewish authorities is beautifully con- 
ciliatory, eager to explain that his appeal to Rome 
was not meant to bring charges against Jerusalem, 
strong in maintaining his constant contention that to 
be a Christian was to be a perfect, not a renegade, 
Jew. The Jewish authorities are diplomatic, and 
probably knew more than they let out. No doubt 
they were literally correct in saying that they had 
not intelligence regarding Paul, for no other vessel 
would be likely to have outsailed the wrecked one; 
but it is scarcely credible that they were so ill- 
informed about ‘‘ this sect” as they assumed to be. 
But that last scene in Paul’s lodgings is set here at 
the close of the book with tragic significance, as the 
type and prophecy of the future relations of Judaism 
and Christianity. Luke was a Gentile, and so there 
is no note of sadness in his narrative; but the deep- 
est sadness is in the facts. On the other hand, the 
closing words of Paul ring with triumphant confi- 
dence, and may well be the inspiration of Christian 
missions, ‘‘ They w#// hear it.” The narrative has 
reached the end of one stage, in the definite transfer 
of evangelistic activity to the Gentiles. And Rome 
stands as representing the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to which the Lord had pointed as the ulti- 
mate field for the preaching of his name. ‘‘ With all 
boldness, none forbidding,” is a prophecy and an ex- 
ample for all ages of the church. 

The charge to Timothy in Lesson 12 lays stress, 
first, on personal stedfastness in the faith, without 
which no Christian teacher can effectually guard the 
flock. Of course, reverent love for teachers is a poor 
reason for adhering to their teaching, if it is the onl 
or the principal one, but it has its place as a subordi- 
nate motive to stedfast abiding in the things taught; 
and many of us know how the memory of a voice 
that taught us them has hallowed forever the lessons 
of childhood. Timothy’s was a character to which 
that motive would strongly appeal. 

The great means of thus. ‘‘abiding”’ is having the 
mind saturated with Scripture. It has wonderful 
variety and power of adaptation to all spiritual states. 
Paul spoke of the Old Testament. How much more 
are his words true of our Bible! The charge as to 
Timothy's work is urged by the solemn consideration 
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of the future judgment. How that thought would 

stimulate and purify if it burned ever before the 

preacher and teacher! His duties are summed up 

very briefly but completely as being, first and fore- 

most, the clear proclamation of the Word, then 

urgency in pressing it, laying hold of all opportuni- 

ties, and sometimes making opportunities, in defiance 

of conventionalisms; wise adaptation to the various 
conditions of hearers, patience with slow scholars, 

and a certain width and comprehensiveness in the 
teaching. The apostle’s last days were darkened by 
the prospect of the church’s troubles and degenera- 
tion, and he not there to help! But he dwells on the 
dark forebodings only to stimulate Timothy to austere 
self-control, a full-toned voice of proclamation, and a 
rounded completeness in his service of men and God. 

His forecast for himself is peaceful and triumphant. 

His impending death has no terrors; it is a solemn 
libation of his soul to God; it is but a change of place, 

a departure which is also an entrance. He looks 
back, and all the life that was so full of struggle and 
effort is now beautiful in retrospect, and he is thank- 
ful that he has been kept from fleeing from the field 
or being beaten in the fight; that the race is over, 
and he not fallen out or ‘‘a castaway;” that his 
dying hand still clasps ‘‘the faith.” That is not 
self-righteousness, but humble thankfulness for sus- 
taining grace. He thinks of the future, and his eye 
sparkles and his heart is light, for he knows that he 
will be crowned with perfect righteousness, and by 
the righteous Judge. He lays no claim to having 
won it,—it is the gift of God; nor does he think that 
his conduct in the field deserves any special token of 
honor from the Captain. That crown blesses all who 
‘*love his appearing,’ and only those can do that 
who, having not seen, loved him, and by faith in him 
possessed in some measure here ‘‘ the righteousness 
which is from God” on the ground of faith. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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No dangers can defeat divine determinations. 





Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s popular * Lesson Out- 
line”? will be resumed regularly in The Sunday School 
Times, beginning with the next issue. 
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How. to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


God’s Deliverance of His People 


HE Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly king- 
dom (Golden Text, Lesson 13)... Attorney-Gen- 

eral Bates, who was in Lincoln’s Cabinet during the 
Civil War, one day heard of a young Virginian, the 
‘son of one of his old friends, who had been captured 
across the Potomac, was a prisoner of war, and was not 
in good health. Knowing the boy’s father to be at 
heart a Union man, Mr. Bates conceived the idea of 
having the son paroled and sent home under promise 
not to return to the army. He went to see the Presi- 
dent, and said, ‘‘ I have a personal favortoask. I want 
ou to give me a prisoner.”” And he stated the case. 
he President said: ‘‘ Bates, I have an almost paral- 
lel case. The son of an old friend of mine in Illinois 
ran off and entered the Southern army. The young 
fool has been capture“, is a prisoner of war, and his 
old, broken-hearted father has asked me to send him 
home, promising to keep him there. I have not seen 
ty way clear to do it, but if you and I unite our 
influence with this administration, I believe we can 
manage it together, and make two loyal fathers 
happy. Let us make them our prisoners.’”’ And 
they did so. God, who put kindness in men’s hearts, 
may be trusted to look after the deliverance of his 
people. 
Think About Others 


Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive (Golden 
Text, Lesson 1). Sydney Smith said that he was 
always uncomfortable in society until he came to two 
conclusions: first, that everybody was not looking at 
him; second, that he could not be any one but Sydney 
Smith, no matter how hard he tried. So the wisest 
thing we can do is to just be ourselves, and gain a 
victory over self-consciousness by giving ourselves 
*to earnest, helpful service for others. As some one 
has well said, self-consciousness only makes the 
homely features homelier; that he who forgets that 
he is homely, makes others forget also. Selfishness 
is the sum of all sin, and selfishness is thinking 
about self; love is the sum of all virtues, and love is 
thinking about others. Render such service as you 
can to whomsoever you can,-—not because it is your 
duty, but because it is a service. Make whomsoever 
oy: can happy,—not because you ought, but because 

e will be happy. Do that, and God will take care 
of you and your happiness ; for he has promised 
that ‘‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





The Flower in the Crater 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law (Golden Text, Les- 
son 3). The great naturalist, Humboldt, tells of being 
deeply touched and impressed by finding a beautiful 
flower on the edge of the crater of Vesuvius. Ina 
little hollow in the lava ashes and dust had settled, 
and when rain had fallen, there was a cup full of 
rich soil ready. Then a bird or the wind had borne 
a seed, and dropped it into this little bit of garden on 
the parched lip of the crater, and asweet flower grew 
there. So there is no life about us so scarred by sin, 
so devastated by suffering, but we may, if we love 
enough, cause a flower to bloom in it. 


Trust the Will of God 
The will of the Lord be, done (Golden Text, Les- 


son 4). Arecent writer tells of an acquaintance of his 
who lost his wife. They had been married but a few 
years. His grief was deep and sore. Then camea 


long time of rebellion, He questioned God's right to 
take his wife. ‘‘ What need had God of my wife ?”’ he 
said. ‘‘I loved her, and desired her with my soul. 
Other men, my neighbors, keep their wives. They do 
not suffer. Why should 1? And, if it be necessary for 
any one to die, why should God take the young and 
healthy ? There are plenty of bed-ridden invalids; 
there are plenty of cripples and insane. They are of 
no use; they are only a burden to themselves, and 
an expense to others. Why should these be left, and 
those whom the world needs be taken?” So the 
man questioned, doubted, and rebelled. His atii- 
tude is not strange. We all recognize it, I think. 
‘* Why am I smitten, and my neighbor spared? My 
faith is sore tried. I am not wanting in tribulation 
and anguish of spirit. Lord, what shall my neigh- 
bor do?” Thus it was, you remember, that Peter 
questioned; and just as Jesus gave him no answer, 
but turned his attention away from the whole matter, 
and pointed out the single path for him to follow, so 
does God deal with us. 


The Father’s Presence 


L will fear no evil: for thou art with me (Golden 
Text, Lesson 7). I have a little boy, seven years 
old, who thinks there is no outing in the world quite 
so fine as when he can go with his father. The other 
Saturday I told him in the morning that I was going 
to knock off that day, and go out with the children in 
the woods, away from the town, and stay all day. 
He danced all around the room, threw his arms 
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around my neck, and kissed me; and then, holding 
on with both hands at the back of my neck, he 
leaned off as far as his arms would let him, and with 
beaming face, exclaimed, ‘‘ What you say makes me 
feel very nice. It is always a nice day with father.” 
Instantly my heart leaped to the higher suggestion, 
and I thought of God's promise to go with me. I 
cannot always be with my little boy, but the heavenly 
Father can be with us evermore. 
New York City. 
b 


He is in danger who is out of love's debt. 





An excellent help for the puzzled superintendent 
at review time is John B. Smith's Review exercise. 
That for the second quarter can be had for $1 a hun- 
dred, postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 











Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EVIEW calls for much preparation on the part of 
him who is to do the work. In the plan given 
here, no account has been taken of the didactic 

lessons, only those having narrative being touched 
on. The reason for this is obvious. The places 
called for are as follows: Miletus, Jerusalem, Cesarea, 
Mediterranean, Rome. The persons are: Paul and 
the Elders, Philip, Agabus, Mob, Forty Conspirators, 
Felix, Agrippa, Centurion, Soldiersonthe Ship. The 
events are: Farewells, Paul Assaulted, Paul Res- 
cued, a Conspiracy, Before his Judges, Shipwrecked, 
and in Prison at Rome. In reviewing, let the three 
sections of review, as indicated on the diagram. be 
separated by a lively tune, so-as to rest leader and 
led. Call for the places, persons, etc., in a lively 
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way, being sure of your own knowledge before you 
start. Use the word-picture method as it has been 
illustrated in past reviews in this journal. If the 
events given above do not suit you, select others 
that are more to your liking. But in any case be sure 
to be picturesque. Vary the questions, addressing 
them sometimes to the whole school, at other times 
to a class or an individual. Then, to close up, tell 
the whole story yourself, stopping as you come to 
the words put on the board, and letting the school 
give these. As, for example (the words given in 
parentheses are those that the school should give as 
ou point to the letters on the board): Paul was on 
is way to Jerusalem, and stopped at (Miletus). He 
sent to Ephesus for the (elders), and then, after 
giving them much good counsel, bade them (fare- 
well), In Ceesarea he stayed at the house of (Philip). 
While there a prophet named (Agabus) came down 
from Jerusalem, and bound his own hands and feet, 
thus prophesying of the way in which Paul was to 
be treated. In Jerusalem Paul was (assaulted) and 
nearly killed, but he was: fortunately (rescued) by 
the soldiers. Then (forty men) formed a conspiracy 
against him to kill him. His nephew heard of this, 
and told the governor. He sent Paul to (Czsarea). 
There he was brought before (Felix), and later before 
(Agrippa). 

n this way go through the whole story, weaving 
it into one connected whole. Scholars like this way 
of reviewing, as the writer can bear witness out of 
his own experience. 

New York City. 


The salvation of the body depends on tts subjec- 
tion to the Spirit. 
—- 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.*’) 


** Love divine, all love excelling." 
** Oft in danger, oft in woe." 
**He leadeth me: O blessed 


Psalm 37 : 3-8. 
(50: 3-7. 76: 3-9.) 
Psalm 122 : 1-9. 


thought !"" (181: 1-5. 266: 1-4.) 
** How firm a foundation !"’ Psalm 40 : 7-11 
**In the hour of trial."’ (54: 4-6. 85: 1-4.) 
‘‘A charge to keep I have."* Psalm 115 : 12-18. 
‘Stand up, my soul; shake off thy (165 : 4. 5. 232: 1-4.) 
fears."’ Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
‘‘Am [ a soldier of the cross ?"’ (215 713-15. 32: 11-16.) 


< 


When trembling at sin does not lead to repent- 
ance, it results in its toleration. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


MATERIALS TO HELP IN THE REVIEW. 

The sand-board, if previously used ; the map with 
ribbons, indicating Paul's journeys ; the picture-roll; 
two or three scroll letters; a small boat; a spool of 
thread ; a long strip of cloth for a girdle ; the black- 
board diagram, oad several songs. Call upon indi- 
viduals or classes for the different texts. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How many of these boys are named Paul? How 
many have friends named Paul? People like that 
name, because Paul was such a g man. We 


have studied about him allthis year. To-day we have 
our closing lesson. You know the day-schools have 
lately closed for summer vacation, and you have fin- 
ished studying some of your books, so your teachers 
examined you to find out what you remembered. 
We have finished the Book of —? Acts. Let us 
find out what we remember about Paul. 


LEssONn. 

Our map shows how he traveled about, telling the 
Good News in all these places. Sometimes the 
people heard him gladly, sometimes they were cruel 
and unkind, but Paul went bravely on. 

His first journey was this short one, the other two 
were longer. At some places he and his helpers 
stayed only a few days, at others they worked several 
years, as in Ephesus. 

Our picture-roll and blackboard will help us to re- 
member what happened at many places. This pic- 
ture shows a group of people on shore. Harry may 
tell what it means. Yes; and, as they say good-by, 
Paul says ‘‘ Remember,” etc. Now he goes on board 
the ship. It will take many days to cross the great 
sea. 

Wherever Paul went ‘‘he preached Jesus and the 
resurrection,” the Easter story of the new life. This 
picture shows ‘‘ Christ is risen.”” Everybody repeat 
‘* Now is Christ risen,” etc. 

What did we learn from this spool of thread? Yes, 
how easy it is for bad habits to get hold of us, and 
how hard it is to put them off! In this letter Paul 
wrote, ‘‘ Put off your o/d life, put om the mew. Put 
on Christ.” en you will love everybody. Class A, 
repeat ‘‘ Love worketh no ill,”’ etc. 

uet us go back to the — It aoe at many 
places, where Paul said good-by to his friends. Even 
the children came to see him, and felt sorry to have 
him go. Everywhere the people thought they would 
never see him again, and tried to persuade him not 
to go on. Here, at Philip’s house, they begged him 
to stay (drill two boys to show how Agabus tied his 
hands and feet with Paul's girdle, repeating what each 
said). Was Paul afraid? No; and when they could 
not persuade him, they said, ‘‘’lhe will,” etc. On 
Paul went to Jerusalem. Did he have trouble? Our 
picture shows him in chains, arrested, ordered to 
prison. The girls, tell how Paul felt: “If any man 
suffer,” etc. 

You remember, he asked to speak to the crowd 
from the stairs, and told his life-story,—how he once 
thought he was doing right to hunt Christians, to 
put them in chains and prison ; but the Lord spoke 


-to him, and he became a Christian, and ever after he 


told the story of Jesus. 
earth,” ete. 

Class B may tell the plot against Paul, and how 
it ended,—about Paul’s nephew and the night pro- 
cession. Boys, how was Paul comforted in prison ? 
‘The Lord stood by him,” etc. Was he afraid be- 
fore Felix and Agrippa? He said (everybody), ‘I 
will fear no evil,” etc., ‘‘Having therefore obtained 
help of God,” ete. Sing, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help 
you. 

Paul knew he was right, because he was ‘‘ Led by 
the Spirit.” Repeat the text, and sing, ‘‘ There is a 
Holy Dove that sings.” 

Once more, as a prisoner, he goes on a ship to 


Recall, ‘‘ Jesus lived on this 


Rome. Who can tell of the stormy voyage, how 
God saved him from shipwreck, etc.? Class C, 
‘*Then they cry,” etc. 

(Tie two boys together at the wrist.) At Rome 


Paul was always chained to a soldier, yet he worked 
and preached and wrote letters. He said, ‘‘I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ." What does “‘ gos- 
pel” mean? Yes, Good News. 

We have followed Faithful Paul through all his 
journeys, each step. Sing, ‘‘ Nearer the end of toil 
and care.” 

At Rome, after some years, there was a very 
wicked ruler, so cruel that he killed many Chris- 
tians, Paul among them. We learn how brave and 
cheerful Paul was from this last letter to Timothy. 
He wrote, ‘‘I am ready. I have fought a good fight. 
I have finished my course, ... there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” In the same letter 
he said, ‘‘ The Lord shall deliver me from every evil 





work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly king- 
dom” (drill). 

Jesus had said (Matt. 5 : 10-12), ‘‘ Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, .. . 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. . . . Rejoice, be glad; 
there’s great reward in heaven” (Paul’s crown of 
righteousness). If faithful to the end, like Paul, 
there will be a crown for me (complete and review 
the quarter's diagram). Sing, ‘‘I have a crown in 
the Promised Land.” 


HEAVENLy 


Sieas 


KingpoM 








ae nS 
| FOR ME | 
|GOOD NEws| 
|GOD SAVES| 
| LED SPIRIT | 
| HELP oe GoD | 
| THOU ART «t= ME | 
| BEe GOOD CHEER | 
| NOT ASHAMED | 
| THY WILL ** DONE | 
| PUT °» CHRIST | 
| CHRIST '* RISEN | 
|GOOD BY- REMEMBER | 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Time may be as essential to eternity as sowing to 
reaping. 





Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut's popular ** Lesson Out- 
line’? will be resumed regularly in The Sunday School 
Times, beginning with the next issue. 











For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE hero of the lessons of the last six months is 
Paul. You have followed his career as a mis- 
sionary founder of churches in many cities, 

have studied his spirit and motives, described his 
adventures, taught his teaching, and shown by his 
life what a man can be who is wholly devoted to 
Jesus Christ and a lover of his fellow-men. In this 
closing lesson try to gather the ideas of him which 
your pupils have received into one consistent con- 
ception of the ideal Christian leader. To this end, 
lead them to answer these six questions : 

1. What did Paul Do? Follow his footsteps in each 
place where he labored from the time of his advent 
into Europe, and get the key-sentences describing his 
work. At Philippi (Acts 16: 31, 32). At Thessa- 
lonica (17: 3, 4). At Athens (17 : 18), ‘‘ he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection.” At Corinth (18 : 5), 
‘* Paul was constrained by the word, testifying to the 
Jews that Jesus was the Christ.” At Ephesus (20: 
21). Point out his one message everywhere till at 
Rome (28: 31). Show that, persuading men to 
~ » this message, Paul produced a distinct type 
of character. He spoke to men of many nation- 
alities, who had little in common,—many of them as 
little as Americans have with Chinamen, or Germans 
with Zulus. But those who became disciples of Jesus 
came into one class, which he described as the new 
man (Col. 3: 10, 11; Gal. 3: 28). This new type came 
from identity of Christian ——. and became 
known as ‘‘the brethren.” race the use of that 
title in the Acts and in Paul's letters. Explain that 
Paul he meg ona as Saviour and Lord, and formed 
communities of brethren in Christ. 

2. Where did Paul Do this Work? Trace his jour- 
neyings on the map from Philippi to Rome, and show 
how wisely, as a statesman, he chose strategic points 
from which the new brotherhood would extend its 
influence throughout the world. 

3. Why did Paul Do this Work? Because he was 
the bond-servant of Jesus Christ (Rom. 1: 1, 5). 
Show what he had been as a Jewish leader, and ho 
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the current of his life was changed | Curiosity seldom leads to conversion. 


(Acts 9: I-19). Explain why this story | 
is told three times in the Book of Acts. 
Paul said he was convinced that Jesus 
Christ died for all, and therefore that 
they who live should not live unto them- 
selves, but unto him (2 Cor. § : 14, 15); 
that Jesus Christ had died for him, and 
that he would live to do the will of Christ, 
to preach his gospel, to fill up that which 
was lacking of the afflictions of Christ, 
and to share his glory. 

4. Who was Paul? Review his life as 
you have taught it, and show : 

(1.) His superb courage. Describe him 


at Philippi, singing at midnight in the | 


prison (Acts 16 : 23-25); at Athens, fac- 
ing the sneering philosophers (17: 18, 
19); at Ephesus, eager to rescue his 
friends from the howling mob (19 : 29- 
32); at Jerusalem, calm before the rag- 


ing multitude (21 : 30, 31, 40); at Rome, | 


while waiting alone for the sword of the 
executioner (2 Tim. 4: 6, 16, 17). 

(2.) His great-hearted affection. Read 
his letters, and mark such passages as 
Philippians 1: 3-5; 4: 1; 2 Corinthians 
I2: 14, 15; 1 Thessalonians 2: 7-9. 
Describe the scenes at Miletus, Tyre, 
and Czesarea, on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. 

(3.) His self-assertion. 
he was pursued as a heretic by Jewish 
Christians, regarded with suspicion, de- 
nounced as a dangerous man (Acts 15 ; 
I, 2; 21: 21). Show why he insisted 
that his gospel came to him directly 
from Christ (Gal. 1: 11, 12), and why he 
declared that he was no second-rate 
apostle (2 Cor. 12 : II). 

(4.) His constant effacing of himself. 
He was dead, he said. His life was 
not his own, but Christ living in him 
(Gal. 2: 20; Phil. 1: 20, 21). The aim 
of his life was simply to reproduce 
Christ (Phil. 3 : 7-14). 

5. How did Paul Do his Work? Show 
that it was by tact, inspired by devotion 


| I. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Last Five Years 


Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 
20 : 3 to 28 : 31). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


There may be a difference of opinion 
regarding the relative importance of the 
five years immediately preceding Paul's 
last visit to Jerusalem and the five 
years which followed it. Some value 


| the former five, because those were the 


years of rapid advance, important con- 
troversy, and of the wise application of 
principles to situations ; others regard 
the latter five as of the greater impor- 


| tance, because they were pre-eminently 


the years of constructive and spiritual 
thinking. Humanly speaking, Paul 
could not have written the Epistles to 
the Colossians and to the Ephesians, 
had he not been compelled to have 


| much leisure for undisturbed reflection. 


Explain how | 


| lief. 


to Christ, and an absorbing purpose to | 


win men to be his disciples. 
do anything honorable to secure this end 
(1 Cor. 9 : 19-23). Describe the splendid 
company of young men whom he gath- 
ered around him, and show how gen- 
uinely he loved them (2 Tim. 1 : 2, 16-18; 
Tit. 1: 4; Col. 4: 7-17, etc.). Show how 
independently he lived, working to earn 
his own bread, generous in giving to 
others, raising a big collection among 
Gentile churches to give to the poor 
Jews at Jerusalem, ready to put aside 
any desires of his own to further the 
welfare of his friends. He made every 
situation help forward his great pur- 
pose, and saw the best possible in his 
worst trials (Phil. 1: 12-14). Bring out 
this noble, human, masterful person- 
ality in your review of Paul's work and 
his letters, till you have impressed him 
on your pupils as the man to be loved 
and imitated, the foremost Christian 
hero (Phil. 3 : 17; 1 Cor. 4: 14-16). Then 

ou can complete these months of study 
oy considering this last question: 

6. How Much did Paul Do? Sum- 
marize in a few sentences the churches 
he planted. Show that the history in 
the Acts is only a fragment. Point to 
the record of his work at Ephesus, and 
show the other churches which sprang 
up in the province under his ministry 
(Rev. 2: 1 to 3: 22). 

Explain that it is due to Paul, hu- 
manly speaking, that Christianity, in- 
stead of being only a Jewish sect, has 
become a universal religion. He trans- 
lated the gospel from the Hebraic into 
Greek forms of thought, and thus found 
access for it to all classes and nation- 
alities. It is due to him that China 
is awakening from the sleep of centuries; 
that Japan is taking her place beside 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States; that Christian civilization is be- 
coming dominant throughout the world. 


He would | 


They exhibit a ripened judgment, a 
truly catholic and spiritual comprehen- 
sion of the religious philosophy of life 
that is gained only in sucha way. Paul 
the indefatigable evangelist became 
Paul the penetrative, profound religious 
thinker. 

The one who keeps in mind the letters 
written by Paul during this final period 
of his active life agrees heartily with 
the evident opinion of the writer of the 
Book of Acts. The latter views the 
journey to Jerusalem and its sequence 
of events thereafter as of great import- 
ance. Every detail he throws into re- 
No other explanation fully ex- 
plains its undue proportion of space in 
the book. But the journey, arrest, 
trials, imprisonment at Ceesarea, voyage 
to Rome, and imprisonment there, repre- 


|sent a markedly fruitful period in the 


great apostle’s career. 
It is relatively easy to run over the 
leading incidents of this quarter’s work ; 


| they are closely connected. The voyage 


to Jerusalem, with its many forebodings, 


—— the unreasoning attack upon 


aul and the implacable hostility which 


'made the home of his early days the 


| live. 


one place where he could no longer 
This enmity compelled his arrest 
and caused his detention, and finally 
occasioned his appeal to Cesar. His 
*manful insistence on his rights caused 
the voyage to Kome and his detention 
there until the imperial tribunal should 
adjudge his case. 

Bartlet claims that so much space was 
given by Luke to this history because 
he wished to make plain to his own 
(later) time the fair and tolerant attitude 
of the Roman authorities toward Chris- 
tianity and its representatives as long as 
their attitude was unprejudiced. Re- 
peatedly throughout the Book of Acts, 
as Ramsay has clearly shown, emphasis 


| is laid upon the decision made in Chris- 


tianity’s favor by ruler after ruler. If 
the Book of Acts was written at the date, 
somewhat later than the death of Paul, 
when the empire had begun to treat 


| Christianity as a hostile religion, we 


These six questions open to your pu- | 


pils a vision of a great ideal. 
answers to them open wide a door into 
the kingdom of God; and when men 
see the vision of what is there, they will 
pass within. 

BosTon. 


% 


A loving pastor will have a loyal 
people. 


/ 


The | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


can understand the importance of indi- 
cating these earlier relations. Chris- 
tianity never expected to be free from 
persecution, but it demanded an exon- 
eration from charges of criminality or 
unreasonableness or political ambition. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 


pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subsoribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The best aid for this review is to re- 
read thoughtfully any first-rate survey 
of Paul’s career during these last few 
years,—Findlay’s article, ‘‘Paul the 
Apostle,” in Volume III of Hastings’ 
Dictionary (712-715), or Ramsay's ‘** Paul 
the Traveller’ (286-362), or Bartlet’s 
‘‘ Apostolic Age” (152-202), or Bird's 
‘Paul of Tarsus” (379-515), or Cony- 


( Continued on page 306) 
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clothes sweet and 





You have noticed the disagreeable odor 
of clothes just from the wash. That’s 
the soap. Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 
Their objectionable ingredients adhere 
to the fabric. Ivory Soap rinses readily, 
and because of its purity leaves the 


IT FLOATS. 



































absolutely odorless. 











It is admitted by all scholars that the 


American 
Standard Edition 


of the 


REVISE 
BIBLE 





other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Sunday School Times says : “It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.” 
Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by all book- 
3. or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








Bible Education by Mail 


Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state. 
This book, “‘ Home Bible Study,” free, 
Terms right.: Best 
For free catalogue, write 
- BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris- 
Coliege, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


if you enroll now. 
testimonials. 


c. J 
tian 











Promotes 


Good Digestion 

‘ by keeping the stomach 

At druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail, from 


THE TARRART CO. KEW YORK 





Used by American Physi- 
cians Over 58 Years. 








} 
gives the meanmg of the original better than any | 





THE FAMOUS 


will furnish you a delightful service for 


For PRAYER MEETINGS 
| and All Church Services 

| 977,610 Sacred Songs No. 1 

| 475,071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 
| 1,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either j0c. a copy, postpaid ; $25 per 100. 
EXAMINATION COPIFS SENT FREE. 
| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 








Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
CHARGGAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 


Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 


is 
their daily use. 


FREE —one full size 25c. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c, stamp. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 


y benefitted by 
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Che Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 13, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘ second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines t6 the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


BUFFALO 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

- 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

' copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per rel 

‘ One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be douse 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


The paper is not sent to any sudscriber beyond the | 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to | 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions. at the above rate, the 


Sate 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Peliedstphia, Pa. 


cribers. 








Very Low Rates 


To Many Points Reached via 
Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway Company announces 
the sale of tickets at extremely low rates from 
points on its lines for the following special oc- 
casions : 

Asheville, N. C.—Southern Educational As- 

sociation, June 30 to July 3, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C.—Southern Student Conference 

and Convention, Y. W. C. A., June 12 to 22, 


1903. 

Asheville, N. C.—American Society of Civil 
Engineers, June 8 to 12, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C.—National Dental and adjunct 
societies, July 24 to 31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga.—Summer school, July 1 to August 
9, 1903. 


Atlanta, Ga.—National Convention B. Y. P. U. 
of America, July 9 to 12, 1903. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Summer school, June 23 to 
July 31, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Bible school, july 1 to Au- 
gust 30, 1903. 

Nashville, .Tenn.— Peabody College Summer 


Schools, June 1 to July 30, 1903. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Saengerfest of North American 

Saengerbund, June 17 to 20, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal. National Encampment 
Los Angeles, Cal. | Grand Army of the Re- 
public, August 17 to 22, 1903. 
Tuskegee, Ala.—Summer school, 

August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public. Tickets will 
be sold to above points from all stations on 
Southern Railway. Detailed information can 
be had upon application to Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quebec Central 
Railway 


The favorite tourist route between 
New York and Quebec, and all 
St. Lawrence’ River _ points. 
Through parlor car between Que- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 


June 26 to 









frank Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, P 2 

J. H. Wacsn, G. F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 

aint, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 





P.R 
Depot, Boston, Mass 


y of the | 
nion at | 


r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the | 











LITHIA WATER 


‘““ The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal 
Waters” and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia 
Tablets ’ in Bright’s 
Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disease, Calculi, 





Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases | 
of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims College of Medi- 


cine, St. Louts, 


Medical Mirror, says: 


Vice-President of American Medical Association, etc., in an article in 


** While being the most effective of the naturaf mineral waters, it is 
strikingly superior to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, 
even where the said solution is an exceedingly strong one.’’ 

E. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the Chicago 
Homeopathic Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook County Hospital, says: 


‘*For many 
years I have found 


a very valuable therapeutic 
resource. It has proved 


especially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the Kidney generally, 


including Bright’s Disease.’ 


Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, | What were the choice fruits of this long 


Medical College of Georgia, Augusta: 


‘* BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is the only reliable treatment known to 
me for the permanent relief of gravel, 


| and the antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 


“| have 
rescribed 
idneys.”’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


with great benefit in 
Bright’s Disease of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by grocers and druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address, 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 








Summer Time Table. 


The Road to Health. 


Hires Rootbeer is “‘just the 
ticket” to keep you going 
during hot weather. It cools 
the blood, quenches the thirst, 
and keeps you well and active. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


should be on every table during 

summer time. Sold everywhere ad 
by mail for 25cents. Package m: 
five gallons. Beware of imitations. 


Charlies E. Hires Co., Malvern, Pa. 








$30.00 to Colorado and Return 


First- 
| Class tickets from Chicago to Denver, Colo- 


via Chicago & North-Western R’y. 





rado Springs, and Pueblo, 
June I. 
points east. 


Chicago and the Central States. 


daily beginning 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
Only one night to Denver from 
Two fast 


trains daily. 
in tourist sleeping-cars. M. O. ADAMS, 504 
Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


he most perfect, highest class bells in the ery 
| Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, W West Troy P. O., 


CHURCH Fansoget®* RGEISSLER 22098 





erm: 


STAINED-GLASS 
FURNITURE 





| 
| 
| 


Personally conducted excursion | 


| 


DO YOU WANT A' 
GENUINE BARGAIN 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos 


PIANO 


returned from renting to be 
disposed of atonce They include Steinways, Knabes, 
Fischers, Sterlings, end other well-known makes’ 
Many cannot be istinguished from new, yet a _ 
ottered at a great discount 
ome as low as $100 Also Ris 
ul New Up- rights at $125, 
con, $t50, _ $165 A fine in- 
strument at $290 fine equal to 
many $400 planes Monthl 


payments accepted 
Freight only about $5. Write her list and particulars 
You make a $ great saving Pianos wereaates as - 
resented strated Piano Book Free 


LYON & H EALY 


31 Adams St., CHICAGO 
s largest music house. 
lusic 


World's 


If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
great favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you will 
find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
delegates and friends attend- 
ing the National Convention 

at Denver this year should by all 
means take the far famed 


LOOP TRIP 


Denver to Silver Plume and re- 
turn via the 


COLORADO G 
SOUTHERN RY. 


This is the most fascinating one- 
day trip in the country, and is so 
conceded by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisner, General Passenger 
gent, Denver, Colorado. 


P.S.—We have many other delightful 
trips that are enjoyed by the ppuctet near! 
as much as the “ Loop.”” Handsome ik 
lustrated publications, covering them all, 
sent to any address on receipt of three 
cents to cover postage. E. F. 
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| captivity ? 





sells Everything sil } 
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(Continued from page 305) 
beare and Howson (chaps. 
Farrar (chaps. 40-57). 


Ill. 


20-27), or 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND 
CUSSION. 


1. The Last Journey to Jerusalem. 
(1.) What three considerations relating, 
respectively, to its dominant purpose, 
its forebodings, and the result of it to 
Paul, help us to realize the momentous 
importance of this journey? (2.) Would 
it have been an advantage to the his- 
tory of Christianity if his well-meaning 
friends (Acts 21 12) had prevailed upon 
Paul to keep away from Jerusalem ? 

2. Paul's Arrest. (3.) Whom does 
the writer of Acts really hold respon- 
sible for Paul’s arrest and imprison- 
ment,—the Roman officer, the Christians 
of Jerusalem, the Jewish rulers, Paul 
himself, or some other agent ? 

3. His Detention at C@sarea, (4.) 
In what ways was this detention of real 
value to Christiani.y.? (5.) What did it 
help to establish in regard to the rela- 
tionship between the empire and Chris- 
— 


Dis- 


Fhe Voyage to Rome. (6.) What 
nn seemed to dominate the mind of 
the writer of Acts in his description of 
this voyage ? 

5. The Imprisonment at Rome. (7.) 
(8.) Did Paul describe it as 
a hindrance, or as an opportunity ? 

6. The Great Apostle's Career. (9:) 
What would we regard as his dominant 
traits? (10.) What was the secret of 
his remarkable success ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 

Paul ssessed nothing beyond the 
reach of many men. It is inspiring 
to study his career, because it is not 
beyond reproduction. 

e was really the ‘‘ body-servant of 
wholly devoted, not to 
imself, but to Christianity’s welfare, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
4 


Hatred cannot serve a holy cause, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





June 28, 1903. Christ in Our Cities. 
Acts 18 : 1-11; Luke 19 : 41-44; Matt. 
II : 23, 24. (City Missions.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Early city missions (Luke ro: 3-11). 

TUES.—Danger of wicked rulers ( Prov. 29 ° 
6-8). 

WED. —Intemperate rulers (Prov. 31 : 4,5). 

THURS.—Danger of demagogues (2 Sam. 
15 : 2-6). 

FRI.—The —— in wicked cities (Jonah 

: I-10). 
SAT. —Purltying a city (Acts Ig 8-19). 











Bring interesting facts about city mission 
work, especially what Endeavorers do in fresh- 
air. hospital, open-air, rescue, and other city 
mission work. 


ROM one point of view, it is proba- 
bly true that Christ knew cers 
whatever of cities. What his 

ple called cities, we should nowa ays 
call simply towns. We do call them so. 
His people spoke of the place of his 
birth as the ‘‘ City of David.” We call 
it the ‘‘ little town of Bethlehem.” Even 
the city of Jerusalem, which was the 
largest city with which he had anything 


| to do, could not have had a population 


exceeding two hundred thousand; and 
outside of Jerusalem, the communities 
of the country which were called cities 
were, in our view, simply rural villages. 

Neither did Jesus know anything 
about cities in our sense of the word, 
from the point of view, not of their 
populousness, but of their social organi- 
zation and industrial and civie prob- 
lems. His cities were just exaggerated 
villages, as the cities of Asia are to-day, 
—groups of families gathered together, 
living still either in patriarchal organiza- 
tion or groups of such organizations, not 
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directed as our city life is now, or char- 
acterized by the problems: and diffieul- 
ties and struggles and conflicts which 
constitute, to our view, the problem of 
the city. ™ 


Yet, from another int of view, 
Christ knew nothing of anything but 
cities. He lived in towns and cities. 
He taught his disciples, when persecuted 
in one city to flee, not to the country, 
but toanother city. And his last charges 
to his friends were, ‘‘Go ye into the 
city.” ‘' Tarry ye in the city.” 

i he city is the place of need, because 
it is there that the multitudes gather 
together, and where sin is densest. As 
a speaker said at a recent meeting in 
New York City : 

‘*] remember a report of the Church 
Temperance Society of New York a few 
years ago, containing achart from which 
it appeared that in a particular district, 
514 yards long by 375 yards wide, which 
happened at the same time to be one of 
the most congested districts of the city, 
there were 148 saloons. St. Giles’s 
Ward, in Edinburgh, contained, at the 
time I visited it, 127 saloons to 234 places 
where food was sold. I found that the 
rental of the latter places amounted to 
only eighty per cent of the rental of the 
former; that this ward contained one- 
eleventh of the entire population of 
Edinburgh, but it had contributed for a 
number of years, on the average, one- 
fourth of the city’s total crime.” 


4 

How real are the conditions of need in 
a great city may be seen from the facts 
brought forth in the last annual report 
of one hospital in New York, regarding 
the patients attended in their own living 
wr ey by the physicians of the hospital, 

ing too poor to secure medical care : 

“Phe birthplaces of 2,707 maternal 
heads of families is given as: ‘‘ Russia, 
1,614; Austria, 440; United States, 263; 
Roumania, 99; Ireland, 72; Hungary, 
71; Germany, 55; Poland, 33; England, 
21; Italy, 12; Palestine, 10; Scotland 
and Canada,3 each; Finland and France, 
2 each; Australia, Belgium, Bermuda, 
Denmark, Egypt, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, 1 each. 

** Twenty-eight hundred and fifty-four 
families lived in front tenements, and 
455 in rear houses; 135 families were 
located in basements; 379 on the stoop 
floor; 583 on the first floor; 665 on the 
third floor; 314 on the fourth floor; and 
612 on the fifth floor.” 


% 





But great as is the need in the city, it | 
is there that the forces of righteousness | 


and kindness are mightiest. In 
York alone there were, five years ago, 
3,350 Organizations and institutions for 
the help and relief of the poor and the 
redemption of evil. Six hundred and 


New | 


forty-five of these were churches and | 


congregations, 537 organizations for giv- 
ing temporary relief in emergencies, 323 
for giving medical relief, 154 for render- 
ing permanent help. 


And in the midst of the wickedness 
and poverty of the city, there is to be 
found the spirit of unselfishness and 
refined love. The pastor of a mission 
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face'’ Then, with a sudden turn, she 
said: ‘ You know I have some insurance 
money. Do you think it would be ex- 
travagant or silly if you had a gray 
dress made for me when I am gone? 
All my life,’ she said ‘I have wanted to 
have a gray dress.’ And so that poor, 
toiling woman, who had struggled all 
her life in the hope that some day she 
would be rich enough to wear a gray 
dress, had her gray dress at last, and 
lay there, white and cold, robed in it, 
with a peaceful smile on her face. And 
her old husband came in, with the tears 
running down his cheeks, and a little 
bunch of chrysanthemums in his hand, 
and said, ‘Do you suppose you could 
find a place for these on her breast? I 

lanted the seeds,’ he said, ‘ last spring. 

meant to give the flowers to her. Can 
she have. them now?’ A few days 
afterward a friend came into our moth 
ers’-meeting, and said to the visitor who 
had charge of it (the same who had vis- 
ited the woman before her death): ‘I 
came to bring a message from the woman 
who died. She told me to come and 
bring this message,—her last words,— 
and to speak it before all the women in 
the meeting, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’”’ 
Can you find among the cultured any 
expression of sentiment that is tenderer 
or sweeter than that which spoke in the 
lives of this aged couple in the depths 
of that existence which is counted most 
miserable ?” p 


In your town or city, what are you 
doing to make it better ? 


We are to do all we can by proxy, but 
we cannot do all we ought without some 
personal service of our own. 


oe 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


South Dakota, at Aberdeen . . June 16-18 
lowa, at Des Moines . ‘ . June 16-18 
Indiana, at Winona Lake . . June 23-25 
Nebraska, at University Place . . June 23-25 


Centennial Celebration Sunday-school 


Union, at London . . «+ + July 4-21 
National, at Mexico City . oo & pay FD 
International Conference, at 

Winona Lake é August 6-10 


Kentucky, at Lexington . . . August 18-20 
South Carolina, at Greenville . . August 25-27 
North Carolina (colored), 

at Raleigh 
Michigan, at Hancock 
Maine, at South Paris . 
Massachusetts, at Brockton 
Fhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania. at Scranton 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. 
Connecticut, at Norwich . 
New Jersey, at Newark . 


<a August 28-30 
; . . October —— 

. October —— 
. October 13, 14 
. October 13-15 

October 13-15 

October 27-29 
. . October 27-29 
. November 10-12 
. November 18-20 








Learning Things 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class 
When a simple change of diet brings back 


| health and happiness, the story is briefly told. 


church in New York told this story at a | 


recent meeting in his city : 


not the same qualities that people up- 
town have; that they have not the same 
capacities. There was an old couple 
whom we knew, whom we found in a 
rear tenement. They were drunk, were 


careless and indifferent about every re- | 


ligious thing. Little by little we got 
hold of them, and drew them into the 
church. The woman had acareer. By 
and by the time came when we had to 
send her where she would receive care. 
She said, ‘How can I leave my hus- 
band? Ido not know what he will do 
when I go away from here.’ The poor 


old man wept some bitter tears before | 


he parted with his wife, who had shared 
so many sufferings with him. The 
months passed by, and at last the time 
came when death was imminent for the 
woman. She sent for one of her visitors. 
She was in fearful pain; her face was 
drawn and haggard with it. 
‘Oh, to think the time is not far now 


| nething marvelous 


| despaired of. 
‘* You may say that these people have | 


A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: ‘‘ After being 
afflicted for years with nervousness and heart 
trouble, [ received a shock four years ago that 
left me in such a condition that my life was 
I could get no relief from doc- 
tors, nor from the numberless heart and nerve 
medicines | tried, because I didn't know that 
the coffee was daily putting me back more than 
the doctors could put me ahead. 

‘** Finally, at the request of a friend, I left off 
coffee, and began the use of Postum, and, 
against my convictions, I gradually improved 
in health, until for the past six or eight months 
I have been entirely free from nervousness and 
those terrible sinking, weakening spells of heart 
trouble. 

** My troubles all came from the use of cof- 


fee, which I had drunk from childhood, and | 


yet they disappeared when I quit coffee and 
took up the use of Postum.’" Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Many people marvel at the effects of leaving | 


off coffee and drinking Postum, but there is 


about it—only common 


She said, | sense. 


Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a rebuilder. 


when I shall see my Saviour face to! That's the reason. 


. September 1-3 | 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would glad to 
correspond with our readers about — required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


20,000 ; 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, er Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


VOGALION) | 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


THE _VOCALION GAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass, 


A.B. & BE. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 











IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymms and capable of 
being sung by all! children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for ase. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 


Exalted Praise 
Word Edition FREE 


Write for full information 
MacCalla & Co., Inc. 
249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


** Best and Cheapest *’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


_ Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New tury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite hee the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 
































When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Schauffler’s “Secrets of 
Successful Teaching” 


HERE are only a few men living to-day who can hold, arouse, instruct, 
and inspire an audience of Sunday-school workers as can Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler. He has been a Sunday-school practitioner for a life- 

time. When he speaks or writes, he compels attention because of the 

solid experience, tested methods, keen common sense, and brilliancy of 
illustration, that reinforce all he says. 











| T 






































Would you like to know from 
such a one some ‘‘Secrets of Successful Teaching’’ for your Sunday- 
school work? The Sunday School Times is now running a series of re- 
markable articles from his pen on this absorbing theme. It is safe to say 
that Dr. Schauffler has never yet written or spoken anything that exceeds 
this series in practical value and charm of interest. Each article has its 
own separate interest and value, though all are related. The articles will 
continue in alternate issues unti] about the first of September. 








The Sixth Article Appears in this Issue 





When mailed with 25 cents to The 

Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 

is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 

— subscription to The Sunday School 
imes. 


When mailed with 25 cents to The 
Sunday School Times Cw. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 werks) 
= subscription to The Sunday Scheol 

mes. 








THE SuNnDAyY SCHOOL Trmgs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-school work. Ihave 
not been a subscriber within the last 
six months. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-school work. Ihave 
not been a subscriber within the last 
six months. 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check. 


order, coin, er by check. 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 

























This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And se he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a pee like cleanly 
surroundin at is why the ier 
cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a —_ to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. e 














WILDMERE « A A Bors Camp in the 
Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
FOURTH SEASON 

Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship 
of college-bred leaders and high-grade boys. Coach- 
ing trip through the White Mountains. Councilors 
from Yale, Pennsylvania, Brown, and Ambherst. 


What better summer can you plan for your boy? 
Send for illustrated booklet to 


IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
Friends School, Providence, R. I. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey, John t. Blair Founda- 
ion. Fifty- ‘sixth year repares for an peeee 
ollege. New Buildings, G i = £ 
ool. amet x" acres. Moderate ra 


JOHN ans. A.M., D. D.. “Principal. 
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anenean N painting, as in everything 
sare else, experience counts. It 
sonerame $ tien, should tell what to use and 
para how to use it. 
all one Get the best experience by em- 
one ploying a responsible, practical 
exc } painter, and remember the word 
seen sm “painter” on a card or sign does 
soormERK not make a painter. Experience 
at does this, 
ine ra If interested in paint or painting, address 
Lester 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





(Lesson for June 28) JUNE 13, 1903 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That's why it 
lasts so, It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the worid. 








to-day ay regulates the —t 


s time. 
Ap aan history of the 
watch sent free 
quest to 






















Lp Elgin — eee Co. 
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‘Rusifoam 


there would be very few who ant 

not in after life white, strong, per. 

fect teeth and firm, healthy saan, 
25 cents at all Druggists’. 

BE. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass, 






















































That’s the Time 
When Proper Food is Necessary 





Proper food is never more necessary than 
when recovering from a wasting sickness, when 
over-eating would be fatal, and yet the body 
needs nourishment, and plenty of it. 

At this time the condensed food Grape-Nuts 
is shown to be one’s most powerful friend. 
Four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts and cream 
will sustain a healthy man for half a day, and a 
less quantity, in warm milk, will build up the 
convalescent wonderfully. No stomach is too 
weak to digest and relish Grape-Nuts. ‘‘I was 
taken sick with typhoid fever, and every one 
who has had this disease knows how weak and 
lifeless a person feels when beginning to re- 
cuperate. 

‘I had to be very careful about my diet, 
and could eat only very light foods. These 
did not seem to nourish me, and instead of get- 
ting better every day, | was just at a standstill, 
and every one began to fear a relapse. One 
day, while lying in bed very much discouraged, 
my sister, who was reading to me from the 
paper, read an article about Grape-N uts, and 
we decided to send for a package. 

‘* From the very first meal of Grape-Nuts I 
began to improve—strength came in bounds 
and leaps, with the result that I was soon out 
of bed ; my change for the better seemed sim- 
ply marvelous. My mind is clear and strong 
and my body sturdy. I am now entirely re- 
covered.’" Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich 

There is a reason. 

A dessert that helps the body,—that's the 


thing ! Any number of them in the little recipe 





of State’>=» 


Tae) A vivid love story, beautifully illus- 
EMCEE] trated; told simply but with appealing 
Raiir i interest. The story is one of the many 
attractive features of the Lackawanna 
Railroad's Summer Book. The book consists of 128 
pages, profusely illustrated, and describes more than 
300 summer homes. Everything is put down so that 
you will know where to go, how to go, and the price 
of tickets and board. If you are going away this 
summer don’t fail to send for a copy. Address 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City, enclosing 5 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing. 


An 
Oac 








book in each package of Grape-Nuts. 



















B. & B. 


Goods desirable. 
Prices clearly show advantage. 
Send for samples to prove. 






White ground Oxfords with woven and 
embroidered black and colored stripes and 
figures—32 inches wide, 65c. goods, 10c. 

Dainty White and Colored ground Batistes 
with neat colored stripes and figures—30 
inches wide, toc. 

Hundreds of effects in White and Colored 
ground Madras with woven and printed 
stripes and figures—exquisite colorings and 
unique effects. Double width—four low 


prices: 10c., 12%c., 1§c., and 25c. 
Handsome double width White Oxfords, 
12%. 


Magnificent assortment Wash Silks for 
25c.,-—so excellent in quality and style all 
should investigate. Color effects to suit 
every fancy. 


Large assortments of imported French 
Voiles, 75c.,—Blues, Champagne, Tans, 
French Grey, Reseda. 

American Voiles in pretty shades of Blue 
—good goods—slightly heavier than the 
French-made Voiles, 35c. and 40c. 

Voile is one of Fashion’s favorite fabrics 
this summer. 


** Tear-not’’’—wonderful dress lining— 
won’t tear—all colors, 50c. a yard. 


BOGGS & BUHL 











Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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